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FOREWORD 



The need for persons to assume leadership roles in vocational and technical 
eucatipn is not of recent origin, but this need has been emphasized by recent 
federal legislation relating to vocational education. Although thellack of oual- 
ified personnel to fill administrative positions in vocational and technical ed- 
ucation also exists at state and national levels, this project was designed to 
deal with the preparation of persons for local leadership roles. 

The establishment of a leadership development program iu Ichigan was 
under consideration for some time. The many requests for indi'v. uals to fill 
administrative and supervisory positions in community colleges, intermediate 
school districts, and local school districts made it Imperative that action be 
taken. As a result, a research proposal was submitted to the sponsoring agen- 
cies and approved. 

This is a report on the first University of Michigan Leadership Develop- 
ment Project for Vocational and Technical Education, that phase of the program 
supported by the State Board of Control for Vocational Education and the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. The program is being continued under a grant 
from the U. S. Office of Education, Section 4 (c) of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1965* 

The services of Dr. M. Clemens Johnson were particularly helpful in the 
selection and use of appropriate statistical procedures. Drs. Howard S. 

Bretsch, Lester W. Anderson, and Dan H. Cooper gave valuable assistance in for- 
mulating the summer workshop program. 



Ralph C. Wenrich 
Project Director 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Two ouu of every uliree youths in the high schools and community colleges 
in the United States need some type of jpecialized education to help them 
make the transition from school to job . Through the Vocational Education Act 
w of 1965 ^ programs and services can be improved and new programs developed to 

help these youths. But the development of dynamic and functional programs 
depends to a large extent upon the availability of qualified educational 
leadership in local and intermediate school districts. 

There is, in Michigan as elsewhere throughout the United States, a 
critical shortage of qualified persons to fill leadership positions in voca- 
tional and technical education. During the past few years. The University of 
Michigan has received a growing number of requests to nominate persons for 
leadership positions: 

1, Local school districts are seeking persons to serve as directors 
of vocational education. 

2. Intemediate school districts are interested in employing con- 
sultants of vocational and technical education. 

5 , Community college districts are searching for men to give lead- 
ership to the development and operation of occupationally ori- 
ented programs in community colleges. 

w- 

k. The development of area vocational- technical programs will re- 
quire competent leadership. 

5 . Perhaps the most significant development is in the comprehen- 
sive high school; many principals of such schools in Michigan 
are interested in having an assistant who would give leadership 
to the development of a total program for employment -bound 
youth (Wenrich and Ollenberger, 1965)* 

The purpose of this experimental program, therefore, was to develop a pro- 
gram for the preparation of persons to be employed in any of the above-men- 
tioned positions. It was assumed that a person in any of these administra- 
■ tive positions would need to be well acquainted with many activities, and any 

composite job description for these positions would most certainly include the 
following areas: school curriculum, administration, and organization; voca- 

^ tional education programs and practices, past, present, and projected; legis- 

lation affecting vocational-technical education; survey, follow-up, job analy- 
sis, and community labor forecast techniques; personnel and public relation 
techniques; recognized factors affecting leadership, and personal skills nec- 
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of.^ary for effective leadership. 

The problem was to identify and select persons in Michigan with a back- 
ground in one of the vocational- technical fields with high leadership poten- 
tial, and to prepare them as effectively as possible, within the framework 
of the project, to satisfy the requirements of a Job specification encompas- 
sing such a diverse array of skills and areas of knowledge. 

The President’s Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education (United 
States Office of Education, 1965) had this to say about leadership; 

The leadership of vocational education wili. determine both 
its quality and effectiveness. In a rapidly changing world, 
this leadership must be dynamic and forward-looking, able 
to adapt its thinking to the constantly changing situation 
which it faces „ Capable leadership is always in short supply 
especially in the new fields. 

Proposed expansion of vocational education programs intensifies 
the need for leadership development. Special attention should 
be given to the development of highly qualified professional 
personnel in the many facets of vocational education. The task 
is large and will require measures considerably beyond the 
facilities now provided. Professional staffs at universities 
that provide leadership training will have to be enlarged. 
Recruitment of candidates for leadership training will have to 
be expanded and incentives provided in the form of fellowshj.ps 
or other stipends to make it possible for acceptable candidates 
to undertake the training needed. In-service opportunities for 
leadership growth should be made available. 

This pilot program was concerned with the problem of identifying , and se- 
lecting persons in Michigan with a background in one of the vocational-techni- 
eal fields and with high leadership potential, and then preparing them to 
function as administrators of occupational education. This program was de- 
signed to provide persons with a broad vocational education orientation not 
limited to any one of the traditional fields , so that these persons can give 

leadership to the development of an across-the-board vocational education pro- 
gram . 



In the past, persons have moved into leadership positions in vocational- 
technical education with little or no special preparation. The common pattern 
of educational preparation of vocational personnel in our public schools is 
one of early specialization. Most teachers are recruited in the profession 
on the basis of their interest and technical competence in a particular trade 
or other occupation, and with a minimum of professional preparation and gen- 
eral education. Among teachers so recruited are many very able individuals 
who rise to leadership positions, frequently without the opportunity to ac- 
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quire an understanding of the nature of our society and its needs. They need 
help in gaining an understanding of the total educational enterprise and the 
social and economic conditions of oirr society. They also need to develop the 
skills of an effective educational leader. 



In view of this critical and expanding problem, The Universi-y of Michi- 
gan moved to establish a leadership development program. This program was 
officially launched in December of 19^5 after a grant for the initial phase 
was secured from the Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational Education. 



II. REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



The purpose of this brief survey is to orient the reader to the vast lit- 
erature on leadership, and to present some of the research findings and theo- 
^tioal posiWons pertinent to a combined training-research program such as 
The University of Michigan Leadership Development Program. Also, an attempt 

will be made to point out significant trends and current frontiers of research 
on leadership. 

Petrullo (1961), in the introduction to the report on a symposium titled 
Leadership ^ Interpersonal Behavior , states that leadership in a democratic 
society requires at least two basic assumptions: (l) that to survive our 

society must be productive, and (2) that the individual cannot be sacrificed 
in the interest of group welfare. When applied, these basic assumptions often 
ppear o be in conflict. Lasswell (1948) states, "Our concept of a democracy 
IS that of ^a network of congenial and creative interpersonal relations (p. 

185)' Leadership is a complex pattern of congeniality and efficiency" (p. 

Anyone reviewing the literature on leadership is soon impressed by the 
amount of it. But the numerous approaches to leadership ar- also intriguing 
and to some extent, diversionary. It is obvious that there is a tremendous con^ 
ern with leadership in general and leadership as applied to particular situa- 
10ns; it is also a subject of much research. . Perhaps psychologists have been 
most concerned, but many writers in other fields have found leadership a pro- 
vocative subject; the literature is replete with leadership studies done in 
such fields as political science, sociology, history, anthropology, and econ- 
omics. There are perhaps even more writers on the subject outside th^ social 
sciences than within. Military men, church leaders, politicians, journalists, 
inanciers, industrialists, and even poets and dramatists have thought and 

behavior"''°T^ leadership, because it is an ever-present aspect of interpersonal 
beaavior. It is found everywhere-in totalitarian as well as democratic so- 
cieties, among primitive as well as civilized people, among children, and even 
among animals . 



The proliferation of literature in the field of leadership can be measured 

Mo^^t articles, and research reports. Smith and Krueger 

(1933) did one of the early summaries of literature on leadership and listed 121 
e^ in heir bibliography. In 1948, Stogdill did a survey of the literature 
deal3.ng only with personal factors associated with leadership and listed 124 
ite^. Bass (I960) lists 1155 items, and Borgotta (i960) lists I574 items on 
smaU group research. Perhaps the bibliography most directly related to lead- 
ers^ip in educational administration is found in Hemphill, Griffiths, and Fred- 
^ result of such proliferation is a marked tendency toward 

the absence of historical perspectives within a discipline (or research area) 
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and a high degree of provinciality among the several disciplines. One excep- 
tion to this, which should be of special interest to anyone concerned with 
leadership in education, is the Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, edited by Griffiths (1964), and titled Behavioral Science and 
Educational Administration . 

Anyone planning to do leadership research or training would do well to 
consult the following sources for an historical and somewhat balanced perspec- 
tive before entering either the broad field of leadership theory or a limited 
investigation into some special aspect of leadership; Smith (1955)> Jenkins 
(1947), Stogdill (1948), Gibb (1954), Petrullo (1961), Griffiths (1964), and 
McCleary and Hencley (1965, Chapter 5)* 



A. The Idea of Leadership 



Leadership has been defined in general terms. Webster ' s New International 
Dictionary (1957) defines a leader as 

A person or animal that goes before to guide or show the 
way, or one who precedes or directs in some action, opinion, or 
movement; Esp.: a. A guide; conductor, b. One having authority 

to proceed and direct; a chie iy » « *»« o «wmande]!»7~a‘“CT c. O i te 

who proceeds and is followed by others in conduct, opinion^ under- 
taking, etc.; the chief as of a party or sect. d. The front or 
foremost person in a file or advancing body. 

Ordway Tead, the author of ^ of Leadership ( 1955 ) states in the En- 
cyclopedia Brltannica (1957) that leadership is '’..othe exercising of influ- 
ence over others on behalf of the leader’s purposes, aims, or goals... Leader- 
ship in its deeper meaning has the more difficult task of being concerned with 
what the follower should want, may come to want, or be brought to want in 
terms of his own aims as projected against the common good." 

Cartwright and Zander (1955) point out the difficulties of defining lead- 
ership; 



To some, leadership is a property of a group, while to 
others it is a characteristic of an individual. To those 
who emphasize the group, leadership may be synonymous with 
prestige, with the holding of an office, or with the per- 
formance of activities important to the group. To those who 
stress the individual, however, leadership may mean the pos- 
session of certain personality characteristics such as dom- 
inance, ego-control, aggressiveness, or freedom from paranoid 
tendencies, or it may mean the possession of certain physical 
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characteristics such as tallness or an impressive physi- 
ognomy. 

Much effort has been expended, particularly in the early literature, in 
defining leadership by classifying leaders into types or styles. Bass (i960) 
lists the following; 

Intellectual vs. Authoritative 

Compellers vs. Exponents vs. Representatives 

Cognitive vs. Authoritative 

Formulators vs. Foci of Attention 

Physical vs. Intellectual 

Static vs. Dynamic 

Impressors vs. Oppressors 

Adhesive-Dynamic vs. Dynamic -Inf us ive 

Volunteer vs. Drafted 

General vs. Specialized 

Temporary vs Permanent 

Conscious vs . Unconscious 

Professional vs. Amateur 

Personal vs. Impersonal 

Direct vs. Indirect 

Social vs. Mental 

Autocratic vs. Paternalistic vs. Democratic 
Intellectual vs. Business 

****‘'* Small Groups vs. Mass Leader vs. Administrator* 

Many other examples of polar categories will be found in the literature. 
The most persistent has been the authoritarian- democratic classification pop- 
ularized by White and Lippitt's early group experiments with children at the 
University of Iowa. (See, for example. White and Lippitt, 1955> and White and 
Lippitt, i960) 

Darley, however, has cautioned (Petrullo and Bass, 1961, p. 561) that; 

The dichotomy democratic-authoritarian used to define 
leadership behavior or group behavior should be avoided by 
psychologists . These terns have a legitimate and meaningful 
usage in the field of political science. But when they are 
taken out of this context and applied to laboratory research 
they may be misleading and may have a pejorative connotation 
that biases the interpretation of research findings. 

Gibb (Lindzey, Vol. 2, 19^h, pp. 800-884) reviews and discusses defini- 
tions of "leader” under the following categories; 

The leader as an individual in a given office. 
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The leader ac focus for the ’bcliavior of memhers, 

The leader in terms of sociometric choice, 

Differentiation between leadership and headship, 

The J.eader defined in terms of influence upon syntality. 

In his summary (p. 9l6), Gibb further discusses the problem of definition; 

Whenever two or more persons inter.xt in the pursuit of a 
common goal, the relation of leadership and followership soon 
becomes evident. This relation is characterized by influence 
or control of one group member over others. Identification of 
the leader is by no means simple, however. 

He then discusses the categories listed above, and concludes: 

Because of the difficulties involved in using any of these 
forms of definition, it has recently been proposed that attention 
be given not to designated leaders but to leader behavior occur- 
ring in a group. Leadership acts may then be defined as the in- 
vestigator wishes, and leaders are to be defined by the relative 
frequency with which they engage in such acts. 

Since our study is concerned with the "leader" as an individual in a set 
of given offices, we are concerned primarily with meaning of leadership men- 
tioned above. But we must be careful not to make a one-to-one relationship 
between leadership and administration; this matter will be discussed later. 

As to the qualities of a leader, Tead (1957), in a previously mentioned 
source, states: 

Other things being equal, people who lead in any important 
way are observed to have a generous endowment of physical and 
nervous energy; they have a compelling urge toward some specific 
purpose or goal; they have some mastery of the technical ways 
and means of achieving the aim they profess; they are able to 
sustain the confidence, loyalty, and often the affection of- 
those who become followers; they are more than normally per- 
suasive in helping others to enlist in and support the cause 
to be served. 



B. Functions of Leaders 



Krech and Crutchfield ( 196)2) list fourteen functions which a leader may 
perform. They indicate that a leader is: 



...someone who serves to some degree as an executive^ planner^ 
policy maker, expert, external group representative, controller 
of Internal relationships, purveyor of rewards and punishments, 
arbitrator, exesqplar, group symbol, surrogate for individual 
responsibility, ideologist, father figure, or scapegoat. 

Redl (1942) taking the psychoanalytic approach, has quite a different list of* 
functions. These functions are conceived as operating through such mechanisms 
as identification, cathexis, guilt reduction. Impulse control, and incorpora- 
tion of superego. 

According to Cartwright and Zander (1955> P» 559) > it is not possible, 
at the present stage of research on groups, to develop a fully satisfactory 
designation of these group functions which are peculiarly functions of lead- 
ership. They also state that: 

Much more research is needed to determine more precisely 
what sorts of goals bring about what kinds of leadership 
behavior and how they exert this Influence. 

Just as the nature of the group task Influences the kinds 
of leadership behavior that arise in a group, so should we 
expect the specific needs for group maintenance to Influence 
leadership behavior. If, on the other hand, the group's 
problem is that it has such low prestige in the community that 
members are leaving, quite different leader activities would 
be expected. It Is unfortunate that most of the carefully 
controlled studies of leader behavior have been conducted with 
temporarily organized groups where, almost of necessity, members 
are not concerned with the preservation of the group. 

Although we know little of a systematic kind about the 
processes Involved, it Is apparent that the nature of the 
leadership behavior chosen for the performance of group func- 
tions will be Influenced by situational factors both inside 
and outside the group. 



C. Personal Factors In Leadership 



Considerable research has been concerned with characteristics of leaders. 
Studies including comparisons between leaders and followers relative to physi- 
cal, personality, or intellectual traits have oeen frequently attempted. Hol- 
lingworth (1926) reports: 
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...that leaders tend to be bigger (but not too much bigger) 
and brighter (but not too much brighter) than the rest of 
the members, 

Cartwright and Zander (l9i>^^ state; 

On the whole, the attempt to discover the traits that 
distinguish leaders from non-leaders has been disappointing. 

Bird, in his book Social Psychology (19^0), made an extensive 
examination of th? research relevant to this problem and was 
able to compile a long list of traits which in one or more 
studies appeared to differentiate leaders from non- leaders. 

The discouraging fact, however, was that only about 5^ of 
the "discovered" trails were common to four or more in- 
vestigations. 

Stogdill (19^8) has produced only slightly more encouraging conclusions. 

He reports that various studies of leadership traits continue to result in 
contradictory findings » 

About the only thing of a tangible nature is that it appears that leaders 
excel non-leaders in intelligence, scholarship, dependability and responsibility, 
activity and social participation, and socio-economic status. In some more cur- 
rent studies in certain specialized situations, a few traits have emerged which 
seem to have some worth. In 1961 Barley pointed out (Petrullo, I96l, p. 362) 
that: 



...it has become fashionable to define leadership as re- 
lated to situations and as relatively uninfluenced by 
individual traits. We cannot, I think, brush under the 
rug the problem of leadership traits as easily as we have 
seemed to do in recent years. 



More attention in our studies of group behavior and 
leadership should be given to the interaction of individual 
traits and situational factors. 

Gibb (Lindzey, Vol. 2, 195^, PP. 913-91^);) after reviewing the "trait" 
theory of leadership, describes a theory which he named the interaction theory. 
He said: 



Any comprehensive theory of leadership must incorporate 
and integrate all the major variables which are now known to 
be involved, namely, (l) the personality of the leader, (2) 
the followers with their attitudes, needs, and problems, (3) 
the group itself both as regards (a) structure of interper- 



Gonal relations and (b) syntality characteristics, (4) the 
situations as determined by physical setting, nature of 
task, etc. Furthermore, any satisfactory theory must rec- 
ognize that it will not be these variables per se which 
enter into the leadership relation, but that it is the 
perception of the leader by himself and by others, the 
leader's perception of those others, and the shared percep- 
tion by leaders and others of the group and the situation 
with which we have to deal. No doubt Sanford (1952) is 
right when he predicts that studies focusing on any one of 
these aspects alone will continue to yield "positive but 
unexciting correlations," 

It is interesting that at the time Barley made his statement two exten- 
sive research projects were under way. Gross and Harriott (1965), and Hemp- 
hill (1962), one almost completed and one just starting, which would deal 
extensively with the interaction of personality factors and a specific sit- 
uational context (the elementary school principalship) . Gross and Harriott 
indicate in the following statement what appears to be the present stance of 
researchers with respect to personality factors in leadership; 

Although we, like most present-day students of leadership, 
reject a unitary trait theory of leadership, we do not reject 
the possibility that, in certain situational contexts, specific 
traits of individuals may be associated with their leadership. 

As Stogdill and Gibb have pointed out, the literature on corre- 
lates of leadership provides little support for the hypothesis 
that one or more traits are common to all kinds of leaders. How- 
ever, this does not imply that among individuals who serve as 
the formal leaders of the same type of organizations, traits 
may not be uncovered that are associated with variation in 
their leadership. 

The authors state further that the aim of their study is to: 

, . .present and test a series of hypotheses to account for 
differential performance of principals in the hope not only 
of shedding light on pressing practical questions in edu- 
cational administration but also of contributing to a 
relatively neglected problem in social science: organiza- 

tional leadership in professional settings. 

They present a significant contribution to the theory of leadership in 
their conceptualization of the particular situational type of leadership which 
they term "Executive Professional Leadership" and define as follows: 

In this study, the phenomenon of central interest is 
the effort of an executive of a professionally staffed 
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organization to conl'orin to a definition of his role that 
stresses his obligation to improve the quality of staff 
performance. We designate such behavior as Executive 
Professional Leadership (EPL) . (Emphases supplied) 

The authors then point out the newness of the area being explored: 

Although the laboratory for our inquiry was the public 
schools, the questions we have examined about the determinants 
and effects of Executive Professional Leadership (EPL) deal 
with issues of central importance to the operation of any 
kind of professionally staffed organization. In conducting 
this research, we have been impressed by how limited is our 
knowledge of the structure and functioning of enterprises of 
this type and especially of the problems confronting their 
executives. Since professionally staffed organizations will 
undoubtedly increase in number and importance in the decades 
ahead, research studies that contribute to our understanding 
of the determinants and effects of Executive Professional 
Leadership will have important practical as well as scien- 
tific implications. 



They then prescribe certain contextual specifications for their EPL con- 
cept, as follows; 

The behavior of informal leaders in organizations is an 
important area of study, but it is not the subject of our 
inquiry. The problems we shall examine focus on the per- 
formance of formal leaders of organizations, individuals who 
have been assigned to serve as their executives . 

A second specification of the study is that the formal 
leaders whom we shall study are executives of professionally 
staffed or ganizations . The fact that organizations vary in 
the degree of skill, expertise, and autonomy of their employees 
who must be "managed" is not a novel idea in the organizational 
literature, but its theoretical and practical implications as to 
leadership have been largely ignored. We define a profession- 
ally staffed organization as one whose core activities are 
carried on by personnel who have completed specialized train- 
ing at institutions of higher learning, and who have been 
judged to possess at least the minimum competence required to 
perform their organizational tasks in an essentially autonomous 
manner . 

Gross and Harriott report statistical significance for the following prop' 
ositions with respect to selected personal attributes of the elementary school 
principal: 
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1. The higher a principal's evaluation of his ability to 
provide educational leadership to his staff, the 
greater his EPL. 

2. The more off-duty time a principal devotes to his Job, 
the greater his EPL. 

5. Principals with a service motive for seeking their 
positions will provide greater EPL than those with- 
out it. 

4. The greater the intellectual ability of the principal, 
the greater his EPL. 

5. The greater the executive's interpersonal skills, the 
greater his EPL. 

In another part of their report. Gross and Harriott discuss previous ad- 
ministrative and teaching experience, and experience in the principalship as 
possible factors in EPL abilities. Their findings are: 

1. It appears that previous administrative experience in 
public education has no apparent relationship to pro- 
fessional leadership... 

2. No clear-cut bearing on EPL score is revealed by length 
of elementary or secondary teaching experience, of all 
types of teaching experience, or the length of time it 
took to achieve the first principalship after the first 
Job in public education. 

5. As to the principal's age at the time of his first 

principalship, with the exception of one age category, 
the trend is that the younger a principal was at the 
time of his first appointment to the principalship, 
the stronger his professional leadership later on. . . 

Hemphill, Griffiths, and Frederikson (1962) in their research project, 
"Administrative Performance and Personality," wanted to compare the admin- 
istrative performance of different elementary school principals and, at the 
same time, avert the fundamental criticism applied to earlier studies, that 
of confusing differences attributable to the unique properties of a specific 
school situation with those differences due to the unique personality of the 
principal. In order to do this, they simulated a school (Whitman School) 
wherein it was possible to systematically observe the administrative styles 
of 252 elementary school principals encountering the same administrative prob 
lems in the same setting. The three stated objectives of the study were: 
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1 . To determine dimensions of perforaiance in the elementary 
school principalship, and thus develop a better under- 
standing of the nature of the job of the school admin- 
istrator . 



2 . To provide information helpful in the solution of the 
problems of selecting school administrators. 

5 . To provide materials and instruments for the study and 
teaching of school administrators. 

The 232 principals participating in this study at Whitman School provided 
an extensive body of data concerning themselves and their administrative per- 
formance. The discovery of ten factors relating to how the principals handled 
their "in-basket performances" provided the authors with a basic framework for 
viewing administrative work and enabled them to draw some salient implications 
for the actual practice of administration. The ten factors are; 

Major Factors 

1 . Factor X; Preparation for decision vs. taking final action 

2 . Factor Y; Amount of work done in handling items 



Additional Factors 



3. Factor A; 

4 . Factor B; 

5. Factor C; 

6 . Factor D: 

7. Factor E; 
80 Factor F; 
9. Factor G; 

10 . Factor H; 



Exchanging information 

Discussing before acting 

Complying with suggestions made by others 

Analyzing the situation 

Maintaining organizational relationships 

Organizing work 

Responding to outsiders 

Directing the work of others 



While Factor H, directing the work of others, is more closely related 
to the common notion of "leadership" than any one of the other factors, and 
while some form of leadership may be implied in such factors as exchanging 
informs oion, discussing before acting, or maintaining organizational rela- 
tionships, the fact is that a clear "leadership" factor did not emerge from 
the study. "This would seem to indicate that administrative performance is 
much more than leadership, and that when leadership is stressed to the ex- 
clusion of other aspects of administration, an incomplete picture is pre- 
sented" (p. 345). 

The results of this study also indicate that school districts might well 
consider introducing a system of formal evaluation of principals by superiors 
and subordinates . These judgments would reflect the conflicting expectiitions ■ 
of leader behavior, with the superiors stressing the nomothetic dimension of 
administration ("by the book"), and teachers stressing the idiographic dimen- 
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sion (in terms of the people in the situation); but these Judgments would 
nevertheless be valuable to the superintendent if viewed as complementary. 

A conclusion reached in this study about the problem 
of selection is similar to that of other studies of the 
selection of administrators. No one test can be recommended 
that will unerringly choose a "successful" principal. Se- 
lection remains what it has always been, a highly complex 
act (p. 559). 

The major implication of this study is that simulation 
offers an excellent method of teaching skills to administra- 
tors. While the use of simulation as an instructional device 
was not studied, the reaction of the subjects to the technique 
was enthusiastic, and the principals in the study suggested it 
be used for instruction (p. 551). 

It seems fairly obvious that both the personality characteristics and 
performance variables involved in a complex job situation such as educational 
administration are bound to be numerous, and that their interaction with one 
another will tend to obscure their basic relationships. 



D. Situational Aspects of Leadership: Leadership Acts 



Following Stogdill's exhaustive treatment of personality factors in lead 
ership, the Ohio State University Personnel Research Board turned its atten- 
tion to situational factors in leadership. Hemphill* s monograph (19^9) analy 
zes the interaction of factors in leadership (group dimensions, leadership 
adequacy, and behavior of leaders) and, from this, developed a "Questionnaire 
for "A Study of Group Behavior." (See Hemphill, Appendix B) 

Based on Hemphill's work, the Ohio State group developed a Leadership 
Behavior Description Questionnaire (LBDQ) as "an attempt to develop an ob- 
jective method for describing how a leader carries on his activities" (Stog- 
dill, 1957, PP. vii, 6-7). Leadership Behavior : Its Description and Meas - 

urement (Stogdill, 1957) describes the evolution and application of the vari- 
ous forms of .this influential and widely used questionnaire. (The LBDQ is 
still actively used in leadership research. For example, see Luckie, 19^5) 
The apogee of this trend in leadership research was probably Stogdill's In - 
dividual Behavior and Group Achievements : A Theory , the Experimental Evi - 

dence (1959) • 



In 1961, Darley remarked (Petrullo, 196I, p. 5^0): 



j "tliink. w6 iiaV6 compXo'tol.y domons'tira'tod. and. ovardatar” 
minad two variablas that first arosa in tha Ohio Stata ra- 
saarch on iaadarship* considaration and initiation of stmc” 
tura (Stogdill and Coons, 1957) ■> Lika tha authoritarian 
scala, howavar, they were found to be somewhat multiform as 
we trace, through Research Monograph No. 88, the items which 
appear in the scales under various conditions and at various 
times. But again^ like the authoritarian scales, these vari“ 
ables seem adequately defined and they seem essentially to be 
the same variables that Dr. Flanagan talks about under the 
terms Planning and Motivating . They may also be the same 
variables that Dr. Berrien describes under the terms formal 
achievement and group need satisfaction j they are the same 
that Dr. Likert has in mind when he discusses feelings of 
personal worth and ways of attaining these feelings . In all 
these studies, research converges to give the reader greater 
assurance that these are true and relevant variables in under- 
standing the behavior of individuals in either groups or or- 
ganizations. 

Cartwright and Zander (1955)^ not unlike Barnard’s concept of organiza- 
tional efficiency and effectiveness, have pointed out that most group objec- 
tives may be encompassed in two types of activities: (l) activities di- 

rected toward the attainment of stated group goals and (2) activities di- 
rected toward maintaining or strengthening the work group. Examples cited 
by Cartwright and Zander as being indicative of member behavior aimed at 
goal achievement are? "initiates action," "keeps members’ attention on the 
goal," "clarifies the issue," "develops a procedural plan," "evaluates the 
quality of work done," and "makes expert information available. On the 
other hand, member behaviors directed, toward the group-maintenance function 
would includes "keeps interpersonal relations pleasant," "arbitrates dis- 
putes," "provides encouragement," "gives the minority a chance to be heard, 
"stimulates self-direction," and. "increases the interdependence among mem- 
bers." 



Although Gross and Harriott (1965) liniit themselves to the be- 

havioral approach, they do find positive statistical significance for the^ 
following propositions regarding relationships between executives and their 

immediate subordinates; 

1. The more a principal permits his teachers to share in 
his decisions, the greater his EPL (pp» 121-124) . 

2. The more egalitarian a principal’s relationship with 
his teachers, the greater his EPL (pp* 125“ 126 ) . 

5. The more social support a principal offers to his 
teachers, the greater his EPL (pp» 126-128). 
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4. The greater the managerial support a principal offers 
his teachers, the greater his EPL (pp. 128-129). 

5* The greater the principal's support of his teachers 
in cases of conflict between teacher and pupil, the 
greater his EPL. 

Gross and Harriott 's propositions provide interesting parallels to "considera- 
tion” items on the Ohio State Leadership Behavior Description Questionnaire 
(Stogdill, 1957, P* 42, Table 4). 



E. Evaluation of Leadership 



Krech and Crutchfield (1962) discuss the problem of determining who is a 
"good" or a "poor" leader. For one thing, it depends upon whose perspective 
is taken. There is often a difference in the evaluation of a leader "from 
above" and "from below." Because of this discrepancy, the leader is often 
placed in a serious conflict of roles, especially in our democratic culture 
which tends to value "getting things done," but at the same time is suspicious 
of leadership and dominance, 

Lipman (196O) did a study of the personal variables and their relation- 
ship to the judged effectiveness of principals. He found that principals 
judged to be ineffective by superiors were deliberate in nature, satisfied 
with present status and achievement, preferred assisting children to work- 
ing with teachers, depended on others for support, often showed strong emo- 
tion in charged situations, and showed preoccupation with speculative reason- 
ing. Principals judged to be effective engaged in a strong, purposeful, ac- 
tivity, related well to people, sought success and higher-status positions, 
and felt secure in both home and work settings. 

Another study by Boyce (i960) revealed that both the aesthetic and re- 
ligious scales of the Allport - Vernon-Lindzey Scale of Values and the abase- 
ment and nurture factors of the Edwards Personal Pr^erence Schedule showed 
significant positive correlations with superiors' effectiveness ratings of 
subordinates . 

Luckie (1965) did a study of "Leader Behavior of Directors of Instruc- 
tion." He concluded that: 

The director df instruction appears to lead best when 
he is showing a great deal of consideration to his fellow 
staff members. Skill in human relations or in maintaining 
group morale appear to be of vital concern to the director's 
satisfactory leader performance. 
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It was concluded that the director of instruction finds 
himself in a role where no conflicting expectations between 
superintendents and staff members exists. 

It was concluded that human relations be a part of the 
training for prospective directors of instruction. 

Luckie used the Ohio State UniV'ersity Personnel Research Board "Leader 
Behavior Description Questionnaire," in his stuay. 



F. Emergence of Leaders 



Many times leaders are designated as such by title and position. However 
in many other group situations, particularly if the groups continue for a con- 
siderable length of time, usually some person within the group will emerge in 
a leadership role. 

The characteristics of the members within the group influence leader se- 
lection. Sanford (Krech and Crutchfield, 1958) lias found, for example, that 
group members having an "authoritarian" outlook prefer and demand strong di- 
rective leadership; conversely, members having an "equalitarian" outlook are 
more likely to prize traits of good "human relations" in the leader rather 
than directive leadership. 



G. Leadership Approaches 



Researchers have found that the most effective leaders in our society 
seem to be those classified as "democratic leaders." 

A democratic leader (is one who) accepts responsibility 
for playing a major role in assisting a group or an organ- 
ization to reach its goals and meets this responsibility 
in such a way as to recognize and to utilize the contribu- 
tions that individuals inside and outside the group or or- 
ganization can make toward reaching these goals and in such 
a way as to secure the maximum cooperation of these indivi- 
duals in making their contributions (Corbally et al., 1961 ) . 

Various approaches have been advanced as to the qualities of "good" lead- 
ership and "good" leaders. Five such approaches, or theories, are commonly 
used in social and psychological research studies. These are as follows; 

"The Trait Approach," which is based on the hypothesis that there are certain 



physical, intellectual, or personality traits that the leader must possess 
which make for "good" leadership; "The Situation Approach" which is based on 
the claim that a leader's behavior may vary from one setting to another (thus, 
different situations require different leadership behavior); "The Behavioral 
Approach," which is based on the hypothesis that the kind of leadership posi- 
tion an individual holds determines the degree to which he carries out certain 
functions; "The Style s-of -Leader ship Approach," which is based on the claim 
that different group climates necessitate or create different styles of lead- 
ership behavior; and "The Functional Leadership Approach," which is based on 
the hypothesis that certain actions are required by the group under various 
conditions if it is to accomplish its objectives (therefore, leadership is the 
performance of these acts which are required by the group) . 

Without a doubt, in almost any situation, the leader needs certain traits 
he is motivated by personal drives and external forces; he performs certain 
functions indigenous to his position; he acts in a particular way according 
to the character of the group; and, finally, he shares certain leadership 
tasks with the members of the group. Thus, he applies all the aforementioned 
approaches to some extent. 



H. Identification and Selection of Persons with Leadership 
Potential for Vocational and Technical Education 



How do we identify and select educational leaders under these assumptions? 
Although the research on the problem of identification is relatively limited, 
i'c points out that educators with administrative and leadership potential are 
not readily identifiable. Information on how to recruit and further develop 
this talent when it is identified is also scarce. One study points out, how- 
ever, that 

p..the personal qualities of educational leaders, their 
attitudes, their purposes, and their relationships with 
other people. . .were more closely correlated to success 
on the job than were technical information, technical 
skills, and even intelligence as measured by traditional 
intelligence tests (Meece and Eckel, 1961) . 

In regard to criteria for selection of persons for leadership roles, it 
has been pointed out already that while much research has been done in an ef- 
fort to determine the nature of educational leadership and the qualities and 
competencies of successful leaders in educational positions, most investiga- 
tions have dealt with the positions and roles of superintendents of schools, 
school supervisors, and school principals. No study was found dealing directly 
with leadership in administrative and ■ supervisory positions in the field of 
vocational and technical education. However, the studies which have been done 
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in relation to criteria for selection of educational leaders in other fields 
have been helpful. 

In the research on leadership in other areas (educational and non-educa- 
tional) , the trend has continued unabated toward viewing leadership, not as a 
static concept of leadership traits, but as a complex and dynamic involvement 
of leader, followers and situation. This trend reinforces a basic postulate 
of The University of Michigan Leadership Development Program that leadership 
training, in order to be effective, must be as broad and interdisciplinary 
as the circumstances of the program permit. 
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PROJECT ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 



A. Organisation 



1. SPONSORSHIP 

This project received the assistance of personnel in both the Department of 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts, and the Department of Administration 
and Supervision of the School of Education at The UniverT^ity of Michigan^ Funds 
for operation of the project were provided by the Michigan Department of Educa- 
tion, Division of Vocational Education. The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
provided funds for scholarships for the twenty members of the 1964 summer work- 
shop. The original allocation of funds was for a program to operate one year. 
Since not all funds allocated were expended during the first year, authorization 
was given by the Department of Education to use the unexpended balance to con- 
tinue the project into the second year. 



2 . STAFFING 

The project personnel consisted of the project director, the project co- 
ordinator, and a total of five research assistants im’'olved at various points 
in the project. 

The services of forty-eight guest lecturers were used during the simimer 
workship; eight visiting lecturers were used in the seminars operated d’uring 
the internship period. 



B. Project Descripticn 



1. IDENTIFICATION, RECRUITMENT, AND SELECTION 



a. Establishing the Criteria 

Criteria of age, work experience, teaching experience, and education were 
used in identifying prospective candidates, A m„inimum of two years’ teaching 
experience and two years’ work experience in a field other than education were 
decided upon as a reasonable requirement for persons training for administrative 
positions in vocational-technical education. Minimum educational requirements 
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were a B.S. degree and a teaching certificate. Oniy male applicants were con- 
sidered for the first project. 

It was assumed that, in most cases, men who are capable of attaining a posi- 
tion of educational leadership will have done so by the age of forty-five. Since 
this project was designed to identify and assist in the preparation of potential 
leaders, it was decided that persons older than forty-five years of age would be 
excluded. However, in applying this criterion, it was discovered that three ap- 
plicants, otherwise highly qualified, were slightly over the forty-five year age 
limit. After further consideration by the screening committee, they were in- 
cluded in the project. 



b, Sources of Candidates 

After the Initial criteria for identification were decided upon, possible 
methods of collecting names of qualified candidates were considered. Of the 
several sources consider^ ,, two were chosen as practical within the limits of 
time and funds available for the project. 

First, through the Michigan Department of Public Instruction IBM filing 
system, an attempt was made to identify all teachers with majors in agricul- 
ture, business, or industrial education, who met the other initial criteria. 

This source proved inadequate, because the filing system was incomplete, and 
its classification code did not lend itself to the established criteria. 

Therefore, the second method, in which school administrators were asked 
to submit the names of persons whom they considered to be potential leaders 
in vocational-technical education, was used. This method of selection con- 
tained some inherent disadvantages. Some administrators had a larger number 
of potential candidates from wnieii to choose than others. It was no doubt 
difficult for administrators to avoid some personal bias in making their rec- 
ommendations 0 

However, the Im^olvement of local administrators was viewed as a poten- 
tial strength for the total project^ since the second major phase of the proj- 
ect, the internship experience, was dependent for its success upon the support 
and cooperation of the interns’ local, administrators. By asking the adminis- 
trator to nominate certain persons from his school system, he was made to feel 
a part of and important to the success of the project, as he most certainly was. 
This attitude was reflected in the many letters received from, administrators. 

The close communication and cooperation thus created between the project of- 
ficials and the local administrators played an essential role in the total ac- 
ceptance of the project. 



c . Contacting Administratox'’S 

A questionnaire and accompanying cover letter were prepared and sent to 
1109 administrators (5T4 principals, 4^4 superintendents, 55 local directors 
of vocational education, 51 teacher educators, and 17 community college deans) 
requesting names of persons whose qualifications seemed appropriate to the proj- 
ect, Since most small school systems have only limited vocational offerings, 
the questionnaire was sent only to those ijchool systems with an enrollment of 
at least 600 pupils. (See Appendix A, pp. 49 - 52 ) 

Of those who responded to^the questionnaire, most nominated one or more 
persons. As many as four persons were nominated by one administrator. A total 
of 171, or nearly 50 percent, of the principals responded, nominating 104 per- 
sons. A total of 162, or more than 55 percent, of the school superintendents 
responded, nominating 109 persons. A total of 22, or 67 percent, of the voca- 
tional directors responded, nominating 16 persons. A total of 12, or more than 
70 percent, of the community college deans responded, nominating 10 persons, and 
a total of 12, or 67 percent, of the teacher educators responded, nominating 15 
persons. (See Table l) 



TABLE 1 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRES FROM SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 



Local School 
Administrators 


Number of 
Questionnaires 
Sent Received 


Percent 

Responded 


Nominations 

Made 


High School 










Principals 


574 


171 


29+ 


104 


School 










Superintendents 


454 


162 


55 + 


109 


Local Vocational 










Directors 


55 


22 ' 


67 


16 


Community College 










Deans 


IT 


12 


70+ 


10 


Selected Teacher 










Educators 


51 


21 


67+ 


15 


Totals 


1109 


388 




254 



d. Contacting the Nominees 

After all replies were received from administrators, a questionnaire and 
cover letter were prepared and mailed to the 254 nominees to inform them of the 
project and of the fact that they had been nominated as candidates. Those wish 
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ing to participate in the project, were asked to complete and return the ques- 
tionnaire by a specified date. The questionnaire requested information such 
as age, teaching experience, work experience, education, military experience, 
participation in social and professional .organizations, honors -and awards re- 
ceived, leadership positions held, and names and addresses of present immedi- 
ate supervisors. This information was to be used by the project staff for se- 
lection purposes. (See Appendix B, pp. 55“58) 

Of the 254 nominees contacted, 168 responded, including two who stated 
that they would be unable to participate in the project. The remaining I66 
formed the group from which the 40 candidates were to be selected. 



e. Initial Screening Procedure 

The initial screening of qualifications was done cooperatively by the Proj- 
ect Director, the Project Coordinator, and two research assistants. Together, 
they studied the personal data of all participants, and eliminated those who did 
not meet one or more of the initial identification criteria. Of the 166 nominees, 
67 did not meet one or more of the following criteria; unable to attend the in- 
terviewing and testing period (2); age (l5)j ia one of the required teaching 
fields (6); and inadequate work experience (54). Of the remaining 99 nominees, 

11 were teachers of agricultural subjects; 22 were teachers of business- subjects 
65 were teachers of industrial subjects; and 5 were teachers of technical subjects 
at the community college level. (See Table 2) 



TABLE 2 

NOMINEES IDENTIFIED BY TEACHING FIELDS 
(After Initial Screening) 



Teaching Field 


Niwiber of 
Nominees 


Percent 


Agricultural Education 


11 


11.11 


Business Education 


22 


22.22 


Industrial Education 


65 


65.65 


Technical Education 


_3 


5.04 


Totals 


99 


100.00 



f. Interview and Testing 

The remaining 99 nominees were invited to come to Ann Arbor for inter- 
views and testing. They were scheduled in small groups over a six-day pe- 
riod. They were invited to spend the day on campus for testing during the 
morning, lunch and group observation at noon, and interviewing in the after- 
noon. The testing session lasted approximately three hours, and each nominee 
was given two half-hour interviews by two different staff members. 

Using a specially prepared interview form (see Appendix C, pp. 59-6o), 
the four members of the project staff, assisted by other School of Education 
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faculty members, evaluated each nominee *s general appearance, communicative 
skills, quality of work experience, quality of teaching experience, goals and 
aspirations, enthusiasm, level of maturity, etc. Upon completion of the in- 
terviews, each interviewer made his general assessment of the nominee by rank- 
ing him according to the following categories: very high recommendation, high 

recommendation, recommendation, recommendation with reservations, or no recom- 
mendation. This assessment was noted on the interview form. The reports of 
the two interviewers for each nominee were compared for consistency. 

If the two assessments differed sharply, the case was reconsidered in- 
dividually by the total screening committee. Five tests were administered 
to the 99 nominees. Three were standardized tests: The Edwards Personal 

Preference Schedule, the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion, and the Public Opinion Questionnaire, a revised edition of the Cali- 
fornia-F Scale. Candidates were also asked to respond to an inventory of 
personality traits (adapted from the Edwards Preference Schedule), and to 
make a list of personal characteristics perceived as important for the posi- 
tions for which they wished to prepare. (See Appendix D, pp. 6l-64) These 
test results were to be used primarily for purposes of research, although they 
were included in the data reviewed during the final selection of nominees. The 
EPPS and the POQ were also administered following the completion of the intern- 
ship phase of the project; the two sets of test results were to be used to de- 
termine whether or not the workshop made any significant difference in the test 
scores. 

The choice of tests used reflects an attempt to find out as much as pos- 
sible about each candidate with existing instruments, and within the time 
available. Although there was no known precedent for the use of any of these 
instruments for leadership development projects specifically geared to the 
needs of vocational-technical education administration, each of the stand- 
ardized tests had been used with some success in the selection of candi- 
dates for other types of educational administration programs. 

The Edwards, the Psychological Examination, and the Public Opinion Ques- 
tionnaire seemed to represent the most reliable instruments available to de- 
scribe the participants in terms of their self-image, their attitude toward 
society and their fellow-man, and their individual personal adjustment. 

An underlying assumption was that the results of these tests might: (l) 
point out specific strengths and weaknesses which could be helpful in any 
counseling to be done with project participants, (2) reveal any outstanding 
deviations from accepted norms, which might be useful in predicting the suc- 
cess of the candidate in such a leadership project, and (5) support the hy- 
pothesis that participants in the summer workshop would be better prepared 
to assume positions of leadership in vocational-technical education than 
those who participated in only the internship phase. 

During the. testing and interview phase of the project, a reference ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the immediate supervisor of each of the 99 nominees. 

The purpose of this questionnaire was to seek the reactions of the super- 
visors to a number of questions dealing with the basic leadership qualities 
and character traits of the nominees. (See Appendix E, pp. 65-67) In some 
cases as many as four persons were contacted for additional information, by 
mail, by phone, or in person. These data were kept in individual, confiden- 
tial files, accessible only to the project staff members. 

After all necessary data were collected into the individual files, a 
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number, rather than the name of the nominee, was assigned to each file. This 
was done because it was easier to record and otherwise handle numbers than 
names, and because, not knowing the name corresponding to the data in the file 
the evaluator could be more objective. ' ' 



go Final Selection of the Candidates 

The Project Director, Project Coordinator, and the two research assistants 
carefully reviewed all information available on all nominees and ranked each 
on a three-point sce.le as qualified, doubtful, or not qualified. The results 
of the staff members’ evaluation were then tabulated. On the basis of these 
ratings, 40 men were selected to participate. In addition, 7 alternates were 
selected and listed in the order in which they would be contacted if members 
of the group of 4o declined the invitation to participate. 

It was fortunate that 7 alternates were provided. Upon learning that a 
member of their faculty had been selected for the project, some local school 
administrators reconsidered that person for existing positions of increased 
responsibility. As a result, k of the selected participants were placed in ad- 
ministrative positions for the following school year and decided that they 
needed the time, which would otherwise have been dedicated to the workshop, to 
familiarize themselves with the duties of the new positions. 

h. Gro^ip Assignments 



Each- candidate was assigned to one of two groups. Those in group A would 
participate in an eight-week workshop plus a one-year internship. Those as- 
signed to group B would participate only in the one-year internship phase of 
the project. The Rouping was designed to support the hypothesis that those 
members who participated in both the workshop and the internship would be dis- 
cernibly better prepared to assume positions of leadership in vocational- tech- 
nical education than would those who took part only in the internship. 

For the formation of the two groups, the assigned numbers corresponding 
to individual participants within each of the three teaching fields (agricul- 
tural, business, and industrial education) were matched according to teaching 
experience and education, by plotting these two factors on two coordinates. 

Then the two numbers which were found nearest together on the two coordinates 
were taken to form the pair. The pairs were arranged in a column, randomly, 
with the smaller number of the pair first and the larger number second. A coin 
was tossed once for each pair, with the understanding that the head correspond 
to the larger number and the tail to the smaller. If the coin turned up heads, 
tne larger number was assigned to group Aj if tails came up, the smaller num- 
ber became a member of group A, The four staff members' tossed the coin alter- 
nately. 

This method of selection was considered statistically sound, in that it 
was a combination of the matching and random methods commonly used in statis- 
tical sampling, and in that it resulted in two groups whose members were nre- 
sumed to be matched. ^ 
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2. DEVELOPMENTAL PHASE OF THE PROGRAM 



ao The Eight-Week Summer Workshop 



To provide the specific .'' knowledge necessary for an effective vocational- 
technical education administrator, and to acquaint the participants with ac- 
cepted leadership practice techniques, an eight-week summer workshop was held 
at The University of Michigan for group A during the summer of 1964, 

In order to encourage the development of greater understanding of the 
social forces which affect educational leadership in modern society, and to 
provide for the study and practice of the personal skills used by leaders, an 
interdisciplinary approach was used, utilizing the resources of 48 special con- 
sultants from the fields of government, the social sciences, business^ indus- 
try, agriculture, and education, who were guest lecturers during the summer work- 
shop. 



Topics covered by lecturers were organized into eight general categories. 
The categories and the number of hours of lecture-discussion time dedicated to 
each were as follows: 



Administrative Functions 26 

Personal Skills 19 

Organizational Problems 15 

Leadership Factors 12 

Supervision-Curriculum Development 11 

Socio-Economic Considerations 6 

Industrial Psychology 4 



Human relations theory and practice were stressed throughout the workshop 
and internship phases of the project. 

In addition, the fields of agriculture, home economics, business, trades 
and industry, technical education, industrial arts, and adult education were 
studied from an administrative viewpoint. Because each workshop participant 
was experienced in teaching, coordinating, or supervising one or more of these 
subject areas, group interaction through informal discussion and excharige-of- 
idea sessions was encouraged to expand the understanding of these areas for 
all participants. 



Considerable attention was given to educational administration topics 
related to organizational problems, administrative functions, supervision, and 
curriculum development. When applicable, administrative topics were also ex- 
amined in view of any related problems unique to vocational education adminis- 
tration. 
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Several techniques for presentation and study were used in the different 
units covered, including lectures, discussions, field trips, case studies, role 
playing, oral and written reports, seminars, and independent study. Ad hoc com- 
mittees were formed for each of the major units of study: Leadership Factors, 

Personal Skills, Socio-Economic Considerations, Human Relations, Industrial 
Psychology, Organizational Problems and Administrative Functions, and Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, Participants volunteered for the committee 
of their choice, each participant serving on at least one ad hoc committee. 

Each committee chose from its group a chairman and a recording secretary. The 
committees were responsible for obtaining background material on the speakers, 
introducing the speakers, and leading discussion periods following formal pre- 
sentations . 

Four standing committees were also established? the Field Trip Commit- 
tee, the Library and Reference Committee, the Materials Reproduction Committee, 
and the Social Committee, Each workshop participant served on one of the 
standing committees. The offices of chairman and recording secretary were 
rotated, allowing each member an opportunity to put leadership skills into prac- 
tice. 



One day each week was reserved for a field trip. Visits were made to the 
Governor's Conference on Education and Training, Ferris State College, General 
Motors Institute and Chevrolet Apprentice School, University of Michigan Data 
Processing Center, Cleary Business College, Michigan Rehabilitation Institute, 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction, Schoolcraft Community College, and 
Henry Ford Community College , 

Following each field trip, participants were given an opportunity to dis- 
cuss and evaluate the trip, particularly in terms of its value to them as fu- 
ture vocational education administrators. Results of these evaluation sessions 
were collected by the Field Trip Committee and retained for reference in se- 
lecting trips for future workshop groups. 

bo The Internship Program and Monthly Seminars 

Beginning in the fall of 1964, both gioups A and B were involved in an 
internship program designed to provide them with directed experiences in admin- 
istration or supervision. The 4o interns met at Ann Arbor in October'. They 
were then divided into three groups, according to their geographical location . 
in the state, and each group met thereafter one day each month with members of 
the project staff at Ann Arbor, Grand Rapids, or Marquette, to exchange ideas 
and experiences concerning the internship, to discuss specific problems,, and 
to study new developments and trends. Guest speakers were utilized whenever 
desirable and possible. 

Agreed-upon objectives of the internship program were? 
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(1) To enable the intern to benefit by the accumulated 
experience of an administrator, 

(2) To assist the intern in gaining knowledge of voca- 
tional and technical fields other than his own 
specialty. 

(5) To provide the intern with further knowledge of 
his community. 

(4) To better acquaint the intern with the administra- 
tive operation of his own school. 

(5) To provide an experience whereby the intern could 
assess his own strong and weak points. 

(6) To help the intern become better acquainted in his 
community and to assist him in gaining professional 
stature in the eyes of his colleagues. 

Interns were provided experiences and involvements, both in their own 
schools and in others, which were planned to make their internships more mean- 
ingful through increased knowledge and development of attitudes vital to an ad- 
ministrator. They visited outstanding industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion departments, adult education programs, apprenticeship and cooperative 
training programs, and government and community organizations such as branch 
offices of the Michigan Employment Security Commission, local Chambers of Com- 
merce, labor unions, service clubs, and boards of education meetings. In ad- 
dition, they observed in action special programs and projects such as area re- 
development, manpower training, nurses training, anti-poverty programs, and 
terminal- technical education programs at the community college level. Some 
attended P.T.A. meetings and advisory committee meetings, and visited with vo- 
cational counselors and guidance personnel. 

At the same time, interns were involved in many new activities of an ad- 
ministrative nature, such as surveys of labor requirements, studies of drop- 
outs and follow-up studies. Many became involved in administrative respon- 
sibilities through work with administrators in the development and improvement 
of programs in instruction. (See Appendix E, pp. 65-67) 

During the fall semester (1964), interns also took part in the gathering 
of data for a University of Michigan study to determine what kinds of respon- 
sibilities high school principals would assign to an assistant responsible for 
occupationally oriented programs in the high schools, should such an assistant 
be provided (Wenrich and Shaffer, 1965) . 

Using an interview guide, the 40 interns in groups A and B interviewed 120 
high school principals in Michigan, They returned the data and an evaluation 
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of the e:qperience provided by the interview session to the University for tab- 
ulation. Many of the interns felt that the opportunity to visit and exchange 
ideas with several high school principals concerning voca'clonal-technlcal Issues 
in the public schools was one of the more valuable experiences provided during 
the Internship program. 



5. TENTATIVE EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 



a. Participant Evaluation of the Summer Workshop 

At the end of the 1964 summer workshop, participants were asked to respond 
to the following questions: 

(1) Having been a member of the Leadership Development Summer 
Workshop, would you advise others to do the same if given 
the opportunity? 

(2) In what areas do you feel the workshop made the most sig- 
nificant contributions to your professional growth? 

(3) Which elements of the workshop did you find the least worth- 
while? 

(4) What suggestions would you make for future workshops, in 
terms of course content? 

(5) What would you suggest as the most appropriate length of 
time for the workshop in terms of weeks? 

(6) What would you suggest as the most appropriate length of 
time for the workshop in terms of hours per day? 

The more obvious conclusions which can be drawn from the responses to this 
questionnaire are that: 

( 1) All members considered the program worthwhile and would 
advise others to take advantage of the same experience 
if given the chance. 

(2) Nineteen of the 20 participants felt that the most signi- 
ficant benefit of the program was an increased understand- 
ing of the total vocational education program. 

(3) No one element of the program was considered unmeritorious 
enough to deserve mention by more than five of the partici= 
pants . 
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(^) Under question k, participants suggested 54 additions 
to the course content, as opposed to 15 deletions. 

The more often mentioned recommendations for future such programs, based 
on the responses of the 20 participants to question 4, include the followings 

(1) The number of consultants could be reduced and the 
resulting time used in concentrated group discussion 
and evaluation of the information presented by vari- 
ous consultants, 

(2) Classroom facilities were cramped and need to be im- 
proved, 

(5) Participants felt that more time should be spent on 
"live" situation projects, such as occupational sur- 
veys , 

(4) Some participants felt that eight weeks was too little 
time to cope with the wealth of Information presented 
to them during the workshop ^ (See Appendix G, pp, 75 - 
79 for a complete analysis) 



b. Evaluation of Internship Involvement 

One major objective of the first project was to arrange active participa- 
tion by members of both groups in the kinds of activities with which vocational- 
technical administrators are involved and with which they spend a large portion 
of their time. During the second half of the internship, 40 percent of the in- 
terns were involved in follow-up studies; slightlj’’ over 50 percent were working 
with cooperative training programs and area surveys; 25 percent were involved 
in implementation of the Economic Opportunity Act, the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, or area programs of vocational -technical education: (See 

Appendix F, pp, 69-75) 

During the same period, interns completed a total of 598 visitations. That 
number does not necessarily represent 598 separate trips, as some of the trips 
were multipurpose; on a given trip, a number of departments or activities might 
have been visited. Activities visited most frequently by interns included; Day 
Trade Vocational Education programs, Industrial Arts Laboratories, Cooperative 
Trade and Industrial programs. Cooperative Distributive Programs, and High 
School Total Community Programs* (See Appendix H, pp* 81-82) 
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c- Participant Evaluation of Internships, Field Experiences, and Monthly 
Seminars 

At the close of the Leadership Development Project (April 1965), all 40 
interns were asked to fill out an evaluation sheet. Three questions were asked: 

(1) What phase of your internship involvement do you consider 
most valuable in terms of growth and development in leader- 
ship and administration of vocational and/or technical ed- 
ucation? 

(2) In order to make the internship and field experience more 
effective in the future, what changes, additions, or de- 
letions would you suggest? 

(5) Having been a member of the Leadership Development Intern- 
ship and Field Experience group would you advise others 
to participate if given the opportunity? 

A space was provided after each question to allow the respondent to answer. In- 
terns were requested not to sign their names. 

Phases of internship involvement considered most valuable . The responses 
most frequently given centered around two categories: 

(1) Direct involvement in school administration. Typical 
responses relative to this item were as follows: 

(a) Planning new vocational education programs 

(b) Writing proposals for state or federal reim- 
bursable programs 

(c) Participating in local or area occupational 
surveys 

(d) Working directly with school administrators 

(e) Visitation of other schools and other voca- 
tional programs 

(f) Interviews with high school principals rela- 
tive to their image of the role of an assist- 
ant for vocational education 

(2) Informational content of monthly seminars. Typical 
responses relative to this item were as follows: 
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(a) State and federal vocational education 
legislation 

(b) Survey techniques 

(c) Problems in vocational education 

(d) Exposure to ideas and experiences relating 
to vocational education presented and ex- 
changed by participants 

(e) Insights into other areas of vocational 
education other than their own specialty 

Suggestions for i mprovement of future internship programs . The most fre- 
quent suggestion dealt with the need for a more structured internship program— 
individually planned to give the intern a meaningful and adequate leadership 
experience^ approved by the local school administration, with assurance of re- 
leased time for internship activity. A need was felt by interns for follow-up 
visits on the Job by University coordinators to assist in problems and to in- 
sure a closer liaison between the University and the public school administra- 
tion. 



Several interns suggested that group field trips to outstanding vocational 
programs be included as part of the seminar . 

Recommendation to othe^. Out of 55 responding to this question, 52 re- 
sponded with an unqualified "yes.” Three qualified their "yes” with recommen- 
dations such as, "The person should be willing to work," "Should have complete 
orientation to the project before he must make up his mind, etc. None an- 
swered "no." 

A few responded to this questionnaire in terms of the summer workshop, 
which this instrument was not designed to include. Comments received indicated 
that these participants believed the summer workshop to be the most important 
phase, and suggested improvements which involved fewer class hours, more time 
for individual research, fewer guest speakers, and more student involvements 
in constructive projects. 



d. Effectiveness of Developmental Phase of the Program 
(l) As measured by tests; 

Of the five tests administered to the 99 candidates who took part in the 
testing and interviewing phase of the project in March 1964, post-tests were 
administered to the 40 participants in groups A and B for only two, the Public 
Opinion Questionnaire and the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 
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The POQ is a revised edition of the Calif ornia-F Scale ‘used for measuring 
authoritarianism vs. equalitarianism, A positive score indicates a preference 
for authority and aut'ioritarian attitudes, while a negative score indicates a 
preference for democratic attitudes and processes. Although there were no sig- 
nificant differences between groups A and 3 or between the pre-test and post- 
test, there were a number of changes as shown in Table 5* Twenty-eight (70 percent) 
of tre participants taking the post-test had moved toward the equalitarian posi- 
tion, while only il (27.5 percent) had moved toward the authoritarian. One sub- 
ject made no change. Of the 11 who moved toward the authoritarian position, only 
1 had a total positive score on the post-test. The other 10 had only moved 
somewhat toward the position of authoritarianism, and their total post-test 
scores were still negative, or equalitarian. Of the 8 subjects who had a posi- 
tive (authoritarian) score on the pre-test, 4 (50 percent) moved to a negative 
(equalitarian or democratic) score on the post-test. Only 1 of the remaining 
4 moved toward a stronger authoritarian position. 

Assuming that democratic attitudes are more in line with present-day edu- 
cotional administration theory, the project experience would seem to have had 
an overa].! favorable effect on the participants, in that a majority of them 
indicated more support for the democratic approach on the post-test than they 
did on the pre-test. 

The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule was designed primarily as an in- 
strument for research and counseling purposes, to provide quick and convenient 
measures of a number of relative independent normal personality variables. Un- 
like many personality inventories, the EPPS does not purport to measure clinical 
and psychiatric syndromes. Instead, it is designed to measure normal personality 
variables while minimizing the effects of social aesirability. 

The EPPS measures 15 personality variables? achievement, deference, order, 
exnibition; autonomy, affiiation, intraception, succorance, dominance, abase- 
ment, nurturance, change, endurance, heterosexuality, and aggression. In addi- 
tion to the 15 personality variables, the EPPS provides a measure of test con- 
sistence. 

Ine pre-test was administered to all 99 candidates invited to Ann Arbor 
ior testing and interviewing in March 1964. The post-test was given to the 
40 selectees (groups A and B) in April 1965, at the end of the project. The 
statistical analysis was confined to the 40 participants and was concerned 
with both the pre-test and post-test data. 

The norms used were based on general adult samples (male). Table 4 con- 
tains a percentile analysis for the 16 variables. 

The percentile corresponding to a given score is the measure of the score's 
relative position in the complete distribution of scores for the normative 
group , 
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PUBLIC OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE SCORES FOR THE FORTY PARTICIPANTS 



Participant 

Number 


Pre-Test 

Score 


Post-Test 

Score 


Amount of 
Change 


Rank on Basis 
of Change 


39 


- 9 


-46 


-37 


1 


33 


- 8 


-4o 


-32 


2 


57 


- 6 


-36 


-30 


3 


63 


-13 


-42 


-29 


4.5 


7 


+20 


- 9 


-29 


4.5 


3 


+ 4 


-20 


-24 


6 


13 


-47 


-70 


-23 


8 


36 


-11 


-34 


-23 


8 


68 


-36 


-59 


-23 


8 


50 


-23 


-44 


-21 


10 


48 


+ 2 


-11 


-13 


11 


25 


-38 


-49 


-11 


12.5 


8l 


-12 


-23 


-11 


12.5 


20 


+23 


+13 


-10 


l4 


45 


-28 


-56 


- 8 


16.5 


75 


-29 


-37 


- 8 


16.5 


90 


-52 


-60 


- 8 


16.5 


38 


-13 


-21 


- 8 


16.5 


73 


-29 


-36 


- 7 


19 


82 


-35 


-4l 


- 6 


20.5 


10 


-18 


-24 


- 6 


20.5 


67 


■ + 2 


- 3 


- 5 


22.5 


88 


-19 


-24 


- 5 


22.5 


58 


-21 


-24 


- 3 


24 


18 


+10 


+ 9 


- 1 


26.5 


43 


-34 


-35 


- 1 


26.5 


54 


-27 


-28 


- 1 


26.5 


92 


-19 


-20 


- 1 


26.5 


1 


+ 2 


+ 2 


0 


29 


55 


- 8 


- 7 


+ 1 


30 


4l 


-35 


-33 


+ 2 


31 


42 


+ 1 


+ 4 


+ 3 


32.5 


51 


-11 


- 8 


+ 3 


32.5 


56 


-16 


- 9 


+ 7 


34 


8 


-21 


-13 


+ 8 


35 


46 


-58 


-49 


+ 9 


36 


86 


-30 


-18 


+12 


37 


5 


-30 


-16 


+l4 


38 


21 


-27 


- 9 


+18 


39 . 


52 


-60 


-36 


+24 


4o ■ 
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TABLE 4 



PERCENTILE ANALYSIS OF SCORES ON THE EPPS FOR THE FORTY PARTICIPANTS 

(Pre-test and Post- test) 



Percentiles 



Pre-test 


Post-test 


Average Range 


Average Range 



1. Dominance 


90.48 


1-99 


88.48 


55-99 


2. Intraception 


80.65 


6-99 


68,58 


0-99 


5 . Change 


71.55 


18-98 


71.08 


18-99 


4 . Achievement 


67.28 


1-99 


65 » 85 


4-98 


5 . Exhibition 


65.05 


1-97 


65.85 


14 - 9,8 


6 . Affiliation 


55.55 


8-99 


52.50 


5-97 


7 . Heterosexuality 


55.25 


20-89 


67.08 


15-99 


8 . Deference 


48.05 


2-71 


48.20 


4-97 


9 . Aggression 


4 l.l 8 


5-94 


47.20 


1-98 


10 . Autonomy 


56.88 


2-95 


42.58 


5-95 


11 . Endurance 


56.55 


1-90 


55.28 


0-90 


12 . Nurturance 


55.25 


0-90 


56.55 


2-95 


15 » Succorance 


55.78 


1-85 


58.50 


8-87 


l 4 .. Order 


55.48 


1-85 


54.90 


0-85 


15 . Abasement 


55.78 


1-81 


26.45 


0-81 


l 6 . Consistency 


4.08 


0-29 


55.18 


1-97 



55 
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No atten^t will be made to define precisely Just what constitutes a high 
or low percentile on any of the personality variables. It is felt that this 
is something that each user of the EPPS can determine best for the particular 
group under observation and in terms of his own objectives. 

In general, the following interpretations can be made: 

Dominance (pre-test and post-test) was the only variable which could be 
classified as above average. 

In the analysis of variance, in only one instance, the pre-test score on 
Exhibition, was there found any significant difference at either the .05 or .01 
level. The F-ratio in this case was found to be ^.50, which indicated signifi- 
cance at the .05 level. (F.05 = ^-10; F.Ol = T.55.) In other words, at the be- 
ginning of the experiment, group A was significantly higher than group B in its 
identification with Exhibitionism. 



In the analysis of covariance, a comparison of the means between the pre- 
test and post- test personality variables revealed nothing of significance. 

Analysis of correlation revealed a positive correlation for all variables. 
Given a total sample size of 40, a correlation coefficient of about .590 would 
be statistically significant from 0 at the 1 percent level. 

If a subject obtains a l£w consistency score , say less than 9, sco^^es 
on the 15 personality variables may be (questioned . Therefore, since only 5 
scores exceeded 8 and none exceeded 10 in this study, it seems safe to conclude 
that the results of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (pre-test) are of 
questionable value as a counseling tool for the project participants. 

Little clinical significance has yet been discovered for occasional low con- 
sistency scores for given individuals . Sometimes these seem related to attempts 
to "fake**j sometimes they seem related to a lack of sharply defined attitudes j 
sometimes they appear to reflect the individual's irritation with the diff.;.cult 
forced choices the EPPS demands. 

A complete analysis of the results of the EPPS results has been made 
(Hodges, 1965 ) and is available upon request. 

(2) As implied by administrators' ratings of Interns: 

On completion of the first semester of internship (December 19^h) , the im- 
mediate supervisor of each intern was mailed a questionnaire asking him to rate 
the intern's performance in the following four categories: 

(a) Competence in understanding and working with people. 
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\ (b) Conqprehenslve understanding of the total area of 

vocational- technical education. 

(c) Demonstrated possession of desirable leadership 
competencies. 

(d) Persistence and Industry. 

Interns were to be rated according to the following scale: 



Average 



1 



Slightly 

Above 

Average 

U. 

2 



Considerable 
Above Above 

Average Average Superior 

/ / / 

3 4 5 



Ratings which did not fall directly on the whole numbers were weighted accord- 
ing to their position on the scale. 

A sumnary of the supervisors* ratings reveals the following: 

(a) The average ratings of group A were higher than 
those of group B for all four categories. 

(b) Both groups rated highest In the fQurth category 
(Persistence and Industry). 

(c) The lowest rating for group A was In the second 
category (comprehensive understanding of the total 
area of vocational and technical education), 
though group A rated higher In this category than 
did group B. 

(d) Lowest rating for group B was In category one (com- 
petence In understanding . and working with people) 
and category three (demonstrated possession of de- 
sirable leadership competencies). 

(e) Lowest average Individual rating was In group B 

( 2 . 1275 ). 

(5) As implied by participants* changes In position and Increased respon- 
sibility: 

In terms of the major objective of the project, that of preparing persons 
to fill positions of leadership In vocational-technical education In Michigan, 
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the results of the experimental project completed in June 19^5 are most en- 
couraging and would seem to justify the continuation of the program as a means 
of preparing additional persons for leadership roles. Already, nearly two- 
thirds of the men in the project have moved to more responsible positions. 
Thirteen have been promoted within the school system in which they were or- 
iginally employed, while 15 others have taken leadership positions in other 
school systems. Of the remaining l4 men in the project, 8 have been given 
administrative duties and responsibilities on a part-time basis, in addition 
to their original assignments. Only 6 of the 40 men in the project had, as of 
June 1965^ assumed no new responsibilities for leadership in vocational-tech- 
nical education. 

However, it is recognized that a long-range evaluation, based upon per- 
formance over a period of several years of those persons who participated in 
the experimental project, would seem to be desirable. Such a study has been 
initiated, and through that study it is hoped that the validity of the criteria 
which have been used in the selection of persons for the program can be deter- 
mined. It is also hoped that through this long-range follow-up study, we might 
expect to get additional information which will be useful in refining the de- 
velopmental aspects of the program. 

The follow-up study will be made annually for the next three years to 
gather information on the performance of those who have participated in both 
the experimental and the control groups of the Michigan Leadership Development 
Program. Included in the study will be a second control group consisting of 
20 persons randomly selected from those applicants who passed the preliminary 
screening but were not included in the final group of 40 program participants. 
The follow-up study will also include the 20 persons in the program during 
the 1965-66 school year and those who will be selected for the program during 
subsequent years. It is planned to do the final follow-up study by inter- 
views. Performance criteria to be used might include the kinds of positions 
held, the scope and nature of duties and responsibilities assigned, ratings 
by superordinates and subordinates, and salary earned. 



IV, PRESENTATION OF FINDINGS 



A. Selection Criteria 



Although a study (Richens, 1965) conducted during the sumnier workshop 
period and the early fall of 1964 revealed little correlation between the 
original selective process and current subjective views by group members, 
instructors, and field supervisors concerning the qualifications and pre- 
dicted success of individual participants, it is hoped that data collected 
in connection with that study will be most valuable in a comparison of a 
second group, developed, selected, and evaluated by the same criteria „ Such 

a comparison is planned as part of the longitudinal study mentioned earlier 
in this report o 

However, even though a thorough evaluation of the criteria used for the 
selection of the first 4o members of The University of Michigan Leadership 
Development Project will not be possible until the conclusion of the long- 
range study, there would seem at this time to be little reason for consider- 
ing the selection processes less than successful. Certainly, members of the 
University staff associated with the project have been impressed by the highly 
select nature of the participants: their high- achievement drive, profes- 

sional awareness and competency in the field, and their demonstrated, above- 
average level of intelligence. One objective of the long-range study is the 
identification of those factors which are most critical to the successful 
initial selection of candidates for such projects . 

At the same time, members of both groups were rated very highly by their 
immediate supervisors during the internship phase of the. study, A majority 
of the group of 40 participants have assumed positions of increased, respon- 
sibility since completing the program. 



B, Program Development 



After a survey of the literature (discussed in Part I,B of this report) 
for any existing guidelines .for such a project, content for the workshop and 
internship programs was developed around the central concept of an interdis- 
ciplinary approach to leadership. Participants were exposed to as many rec- 
ognized leaders in a wide range of fields as time al.lowedc An attempt was 
made to increase the participants' knowledge of the total spectrum of public 
education and of specific areas such as administration, supervision, organiza- 



tion, and curriculum development techniques. Knowledge of and skill in human 
relations was both studied in the classroom and practiced through "live" sit- 
uation assignments during both the workshop and internship phase of the pro- 
gram. 



As implied under Part of this report titled, "Participant Eval- 

uation of the Summer Workshop," participants suggested some content changes 
for future programs. Some of these suggestions were incorporated into the de- 
velopment of the program for the following year. For example, more time was 
devoted to field work in "live" situations, concentrated group discussions, 
and individual research. 

It is hoped that the long-range follow-up and evaluative study will be of 
assistance in further refinement of the program and in establishing well-de- 
fined criteria for evaluation of the various elements of the program for both 
workshop and internship phases of the project. 



C. Conclusions 



Based upon the opinions of the participants and of their immediate 
supervisors at the time of their participation, and upon the large number of 
the original group of 40 whose responsibilities for leadership in vocational- 
technical education have increased markedly since their participation in the 
project, the first University of Michigan Leadership Development Project in 
Vocational-Technical Education has accomplished the major part of its objec- 
tives. 

Administrators and others concerned with hiring persons for leadership 
positions in vocational-technical education have indicated that they place 
considerable confidence in the project for preparing persons to better meet 
the demands of such positions. 

Using local school administrators as a source of nominees for this proj- 
ect proved to be advantageous during the internship phase of the project. 
Administrators felt informed and involved and were most cooperative in assist' 
ing to arrange meaningful internship experiences for the participants. 

Much remains to be learned about the value of standardized, tests as 
selection or counseling tools for such projects. 

The requests from other states and, thus far, from one other country 
point out the acute interest in this type of training program and the criti- 
cal need for extensive research in the total area of leadership for adminis- 
trative and supervisory positions in the field of vocational- technical educa- 
tion. 
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D. Hecommendatlons 



that) 






In view of the Infomation presented in this report, it is recommended 



1. The Michigan Leadership Develojanent Project be continued 
as a source of leadership training for vocational-tech- 
nical education in the state. 

2. An extensive follow-up study of the 40 participants in- 
volved in the original experimental project be made. 

5 . The long-range longitudinal study should be continued, 
involving the original an<^ subsequent groups of partici- 
pants, in order to attempt to validate selection criteria 
used in the screening of applicants for the project and 
bases for inclusion or exclusion of various forms of pro- 
gram content. 

4 . Every effort should be made to encourage further research in 
the area of educational leadership, especially as it con- 
cerns the administration of vocational-technical educa- 
tion. 
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DATE: 



THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR 
School op Boucation 



February % 1964 



OiRARTMBNT OF VOCATIONAl. COUCATION 
AND PRACTtCAl. ARTS 



TO: 



FROM: 



Selected Local School Administrators in Michigan, including 
Superintendents, High School Principals, Community College Deans 
and Directors of Vocational Education * 



Ralph C. Wenrich, Chairman, Department of Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts 



SUBJECT: Bbqoerimental Program for the Development of Persons for Leader- 

ship Roles in the Administration and Supervision of Vocational 
and Technical Education 



Society is looking to the schools to help solve many of its problems includ- 
j uner^loyment among youth, increasing juvenile delinquency and school 

drop-outs, ^e needs of enqployment-bound youth (as distinguished from the 
needs oicollep -bound youth) are being discussed by many groups. Federal 

Jr iu Riucation Act of 1963) has been passed and in all 

probability this session of the Michigan Legislature vlll also deal vith the 
problem of education for employment of both youth and adults. 

lias had to find someone for a leadership position 
there is a critical shortage of persons qualified to fill 

rrirj anticipated developments, we can expect that 

the shortage will become even more acute . 

The future development of vocational and technical education progrsuns for em- 
plyment-bouM youth and adults will depend to a large extent upon the simply 
of qualified persons for a variety of leadership roles, The University of 
mchigan^ with the co-operation of the Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 

launched an e:q)erimental program for the selection and 
development of persons with high potential for leadership in the administration 
and svqiervision of vocational and technical education,.. 



co^selors or administrators with a background in business, 
industrial, agricultural, or technical education will be invited to Ann Arbor 
, summer workshop (starting June 18) idiich is the first phase 

eL = experimental program. The second phase of the program would provide 
lor an internship experience during the school year 1964-65, 



^ ® candidates for this program, we are asking your 

co-^eration by recommending a person (or persons) from your school or school 

‘>®ve high leadership potential and should be con- 

siaered for this project. 



complete the enclosed nomination form prior to 
velcome any comments or questions that you might have concern- 

ing the project. 



RCW:pb 

Enclosures 
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NONINaTIONS FOR LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 



1. Do you have a person(s) vlth a background in agricultural, business, or 
industrial education in your school (or school system) vhom you wish to 
recoiamend for the Leadership Development Project? 

□ No (skip to Question 4) 

-□ Yes {ansver Questions 2 and 3) — 

2. Would you please list the name(s) of the nominee(s) below: 

NAME ADDRESS 



3* If you have listed nominees above, would you consider using 
one or more of these persons in an eidministrative and/or 
supervisory position in your school (or school system) after 
they have coo^leted their leadership training program? 

□ Yes □ No 



h. Wheth-r or not you have recommended someone for the project, would you be 
willing to e:qplore the possibility of using one of the men in the project 
on an internship basis during the school year 1964-63? 

□ Yes □ No 

5» Do you have a need, or do you foresee a need in the near future for an 
administrator, si 5 >ervisor, or consultant in vocational euid/or technical 
education? 



I I Yes Q No 

If so, describe briefly the position and indicate approximately 
when you will need someone. 

Position title or description 

When needed 



Note : 

We appreciate your help in responding to the above 
questions. Would you be willing to give \is three 
more minutes of your time to answer the question on 
the next page? 



o 
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ATTRIBUTES^ EXPERIENCE AND COMPETENCIES ESSENTIAL FDR EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 



The literature makes it quite clear that persons in leadership roles 
should have certain physical, mental and social attributes. For example, 
he should have good health, above-average energy, and above-average intel- 
ligence. Frequently such traits as insight, flexibility, adaptability, 
.originality, initiative, ambition, and sociability are mentioned as desir- 
able. Also a person to be a leader should have certain qualities of char- 
acter including honesty, morality, loyalty, and integrity. He should also 
be able to vork with people, both on an individ\aal basis and in large and 
small groups. Finally he must know and understand education in general and 
vocational- technical education in particular. If you were looking for a 
person to fill a leadership position in vocational-technical education, 
what particular attributes or other qualities in addition to those mentioned 
above would you want him to possess? 



1. What person*^.' attributes or character traits? 



2. What background of experience? 



3» What special skills or knowledge? 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ScHooi. or Education 
Ann Ardor, Michioan 4dio4 



DATE: February 11, 1964 



BirARTMIMT.OP VOCATtONAL B3UCATION 
AND mACTieAL ARTS 



TO: Persons Who Have Been Nominated for Participation in 

the Leai^.ership Development Project 

FROM: Ralph C. Wenrich, Chairman 

Department of Vocational Education cmd Practical Arts 

SUBJECT: Request for Personal Data from Individuals Who Have I3e»n 
Nominated €uid Wish to be Considered 



Local school admtoistrators-'high school principals, community college deans, 

invited to noainate persons 

to their schools with a background of experience to agricultural, business ot to- 

*®’^® l®«dership potential, you were one of those 
‘T? ®*® °o“sid®rea to participate to an. experimental program 

lievelcpinent of persons with potential ior*^ 
SuoSiTO^ roles in „he administration and supervision of vocational and technical 

B®c®nt dey®lopronts in the field of vocational and technical education have created 
a critical shortage of qualified persons for a variety of leadership roles. In the 

“®®‘^ *’®®" demonstrated by the many requests received for 

administrative and supervisory positions, such as assist- 

“■? ^ colleges, consultants to intermediate school 

totricts, loc^ dtoectorships and others. In view of this critical problem The 
Un versity of Michigan, with the cooperation of the State Department of Piibllc 
instruction, has launched a leadership development program. 

teachers, counselors and administrators with a background in business, 
todustr agricultural or technical education will be invited to cose to Ann 
n^ s^r f or w eight-week workshop especially designed to prepare them 
ior leadership roles; the workshop participants may register for a iLi^ of eight 

f . °?i;? °L^®^“ itoiversity of Michigan. It is hoped that sctola^T 

^P®“ients) will be available to 
*^® ®^eht-wek workshop, it is also planned to make arrange- 
o^iete the workshop wiU have an opportunity to get ex- 
pCTience to an eui^istrative or supervisory position d’lrtog the school year 1964- 

*1 m f ba^n ^ school system or in some other system, possibly on a part- 

is designed to gather data on those individuals who have been 
ncai^ted and are interested in being further considered as candidates for the 

i^resp^!®^®^‘^“* l“t®rest to the project, you need 

K toter®sted, it is necessary for you to complete this form prior to February 24 
return it to ^ph C. Wenrich, School of Education, The University of mSiigan, 
a^rt'^rf"the*proje^ oanments or questions that you may have concerning any 
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The University of Klchlgsn 
LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

Please answer the following questions and return the foxn, no later than ftebruary 2k^ 
196^m to Ralph C. Venrich, School of Education, The University of Michigan, Ann Afbor. 



1. NSne and Hone Address 



2. Would you be interested in being further considered as a candidate for the Leadership 
Development Project at The University of Michigan? 

□ Ye. aHo 

3* Would you be interested in participating in the elght«week workshop in leadership 
develqpment next summer as a part of the project? 

□ Ye. □»> 

If yes, would you participate whether or not you receive any financial 

svq^ort from the project? 

□ Ye. □ 310 

^e Would you be willing to come to Ann Axbor for a day at your own expense during the 
month of March to be interviewed and take a battery of tests as a part of the project? 

□ Ye. r~lHo 

If yes, circle the dates that you would like to cone. 

March 9 March 10 March 11 March 12 March 13 March l6 

(All interviewing and testing must be done on these dates*) 

3. If you were to be finally selected for the program, would you be willing to participate 
in an on-the-Job experience in an administrative or supervisory position during the 
school year 1964-63? 

□ Ye. □ho 

6. If you are finally selected for the eight-week workshop, would you be willing to live 
in Ann Arbor for these weeks (with the excq^tlon of week ends)? 

□ Ye. □ Ho 

If yes, and if you have a family, will you bring the menibers of your family 

to Ann Axbor? 

□ Ye. □ho 
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7* The selected participants Mill be divided into two grovqpis: (l) an esqperimental and 

( 2 ) a control group. Hie eigperimental group will participate in the eie^t-week 
workshop, idiile the control ^roup will not. Both groups, however, will be tested, 
interviewed and followed up in the same manner. .Would you be interested in partici- 
pating in either group or Just the esqperlmental group? 



1 I Experimental group, only 
1 1 Control group, only 

I I Either group 

8 « Date of your birth: 



9» Your marital status: 1 \ Single 

10. Number of children you have: 



I I Married □ Widowed 



11. Have you completed any course work beyond your last degree? 

r~ I ^*8 □ Ho 

If yes, how many semester hours? 

At what institution? 



12. Have you cospleted the above work toward an advanced degree? 
r~ I Yes □ No 

If yes, for what degree? 



13 . VAiat type of certificate do you now hold? 

I i Secondary Provisional \ I Vocational 

I I Secondary Permanent Other ■ 

^”.:at subject(s) appear on your certificate? 



15 . What degree (s) do you hold? When did you receive them? From what institution? 



Degrea 


Date Received 


Name of Institution 















16 . Your present position and business address: 

Title of popition (if teacher, give subject taught) 
School (or school system) 

Address 
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Give full name and address of your present immediate sipervlsor. 




Former experience in schools ( 
Name of School & Location 


teaching, counseling, e 
Type of Position 


tc.) 

Level and 
Subject Taught 


Da 

Prom 


tes 

To 





















































19. Give full name and address of your immediate supervisor in fomer teaching position(s). 



20. Kind and amount of work experience in business, industry, agriculture and/or militarv 
service you may have had. 



Title of 

Positions Held 


Name and Address of Firm 


Da* 

From 


tes 

To 

























































21. Give full name and address of your s\5>ervisor in business, industry, agriculture, and/ 
or military sesrvice for vhom you have worked most recently. 



22. List the professional associations in which you hold membership and describe your 
participation in each (l) as an officer or committeeman and (2) in the meetings or 
conventions as a program chairman, speaker, etc. 



Associations 


Nature of Participation 
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24 . 



=smber8hips, scholarships, or other kind 



Kind of Award 


When Received 


By V/hom 
Granted 












• 




’ 


' - "■ ■ 



List any leadership roles in your school or community which you now hold or have held 

chairmanship, offices held in organizations, or other 
elected or appointed positions in the school or in the community). 



25. 



Leadership Position Held 


V/hen Held 


Appointed or Elected 





















^he follO!/ing space is reserved for any additional information that you would like to 

^d (you may include any contributions to your profession, or any professional ac- * 
tivlties not reported else\diere in this form). w p ^ ssionax ac 
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Name 



Date 



INTERVm GUIDE 



HOW WOULD YOU DESCRIBE TOE CANDmTE'S GENERAL APPEARANCE? 
(Consider dress; grooming; bearing; physical defects, if 
any, etc.) 




s 



2 



WHAT IS YOUR ESTIMATE OF THE CANDIDATE'S ENTHUSIASM? 
(Consider his atti tilde toward this project; his outlook 
toward his profession; purpose in life, etc.) 



WHAT WAS IHE QUALITY OF HIS TEACHING EXPERIENCE? 

(Consider the relationship of his teaching esqperience to 
the needs of employment-bound youth; satisfactions from 
teaching; relationships and rapport with students and 
others, etc.) 



WHAT WAS THE QUALITY OF HIS WORK EXPERIENCE OTHER THAN TEACHING? 
(Consider the contribution of vork experience to his effec- 
tiveness as a teacher* was it a satisfying es^erience? Is 
the work e^qperience reported accurate (see item 20 on 
personal data form in candidate's folder)?) 



HOW WOULD YOU RATE THE CANDIDATE'S GOALS AND ASPIRATIONS? 
(Consider his reasons for being interested in this project; 
'^e realistic nature of his goals, etc.) 



6 . 



HOW WOULD YOU RATE THE CANDIDATE'S COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS? 
(Consider ability to e?q»ress himself; proper English usage; 
fluency, etc.) 



7. WHAT WAS THE CANDIDATE'S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE INTERVIEW AND 
THE INTERVTIEWER? 



8. HOW WOULD YOU RATE THE CANDIDATE'S LEVEL OF MATURITY? 

(Consider his self-understeuiding. Judgment, and rationality.) 



Overall appraisal (Check one) 



Recommended very highly 
Recommended hi£^ly 
Recommended 

Recommended with reservations 
Not recommended 



Comments : 



Signature of 
Interviewer 



If you are accepted for the project and are in the esqperimental (workshop) group, 
would you plan to live in Ann Arbor? Yes No 

If you are accepted for the project, would you be willing to come to Ann Axbor four 
times a semester as a part of your internship? Yes No 

60 
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Ibme 



The University of Michigan 

LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
for 

Vocational and Technical Education 
TEST D, PALP : 



!• What type of leadership position are you most Interested In preparing for? 



2. List as many traits or personal characteristics as you can that you feci would 
be iioportant for the position you specified in Item !• 

1. 

2. 

3. 

k. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15. 

3. After you have finished your list (under item 2 above),, place a check In ffont 
of the three items you feel are the most iiqportant. 
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Th« Ukilvtrtlty of MLehlgan 

LBADBR8HIP DBVILOFNINT PROJBCT 
for 

Vocotlonal and Tachnlcal Education 
TEST D. PART II 



^tractlona; in your aatlmation, how InportanC la each of tha following Ittma aa It might 
ralata to you In tha laadarahlp poaltlon which you Indicated In Item I, Part I 
Intaraata you moat. Chock aach Item "vary Important", 'fcomawhat liq>ortant", 
or "not vary Important". 



1. a. To do oua'a boat 

b. T6 ba auccaaaful 

c. To aeeompllah taaka requiring aklll and effort 

d. TP be a racognlaad authority 

a. To aeeompllah aomathlng of great algnlflcanca 

2. a* To accept tha laadarahlp of othara 

b. To road about great man 

e. To conform to cuatom and avoid tha unconventional 
d. To let othara make daclalona 

3. a. To have written work neat and organlaad 

b. TO make plana before atartlng on a difficult taak 

c. To have thlnga organlaad 

d. To keep thlnga neat and orderly 

4. a«. To aay witty and clever thlnga 

b. To tall amualng Jokaa and atorlaa 

c. To talk dbout paraonal advanturaa and axparlancaa 

d. To talk about paraonal achlavamenta 

a. To be the canter of attention 

5. a. To be able to coma and go aa daalrad 

b. To aay what one thlnka about thlnga 

c. To be Independent of othara In making daclalona 

d. To feel free to do what one wanta 

6. a. To be loyal to frlanda 

b. To participate In friendly groupa 

c. To do thlnga for ftlanda 

d. To form new frlandahlpa 

a. To make aa many frlanda aa poaaiola 

7. a. To undaratand how othara feel about problama 

b. To put ona'a aalf In anothar'a place 

c. TO Judge people by why they do thlnga rather than 
by what they do. 



a. 

b. 
e. 
d. 

a. 

a. 

b. 

C a 

d. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

e. 
d. 

a. 

a. 

b. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

e. 


Vary 

Important 


Somewhat 

Important 


Not vary 
Important 
























































































































































d. 








1 . 








1 . 








b. 








S» a 
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8. a. To aaak ancouragtoent from othara 
b« To hava othara ba kindly 

c. To bava othara ha aynpathatlc and undaratandlng 
dbout paraonal problema 

d. To hava othara faal aorry whan ona la alck 

9. a. To aattla argumanta and dlaputaa batman othara 

b. To parauada and Influanca othara to do what ona 
wanta 

c. TO auperviaa and dlraet tha aetlona of othara 

d. To tall othara how to do thalr JOba 

10. a. To faal guilty idicn ona doaa aomathlng wrong 

b. To faal dapraaaad by Inability to handla 

altuatlona 

^ faal timid In tha praaanca of auparlora 
faal Infarlor to othara In aioat raapacta 

11. a. To halp frianda idien thay ara In troubla 

b. To aaalat othara laaa fortunata 

c. To traat others with klndnaaa and aympathy 

d. To forgive othara 

12. a. to do new and different thinga 

b. To travel 

e. To p.eat new people 

d. to aiipcrlrr.c'' novelty and change In dally routine 

a. To aaqiarlmant and try new thinga 

13. a. to keep at a job until It la flnlahad 

b. to cong>lata eny Job undertaken 

c. to work hard at a task 

d. to keep at a pusSsle or problem until It la aolvad 

14. a. to go out with meinbara of tha oppoalta aax 

b. to engage In aoelal actlvltlaa with tha oppoalta 

aax 

c. to ba In love with aomeona of tha oppoalta aax 

15. a. To tall othara off when dlaagtaalng with them 

b. to get revenge for Inaulta 

c. To become angry 

d. to blame others whan thinga go wrong 
a. to read newspaper accounts of violence 





V.ry 


1 Somewhat 


Not vary 




RivertMii 


:|lmDortan( 




a 


. 






b 


a 






c 


a 






d 


a 






a< 


a 






b( 


i 






c, 








d< 








a. 


- 






b. 








c. 








d. 






* 


a. 








b* 








c. 








da 








a. 








ba 






c. 








da 








a. 


1 






a. 


1 






b. 








c. 








da 








a. 








ba 








c. 








a. 








ba 








c. 








d. 








a. 
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REFBRBNCB QUBSTIONHAZRE 
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HAMS OF CANDIDATE 



DIlBCnONS: Undtr Mch of tho follovins quoftloni chock tho ono phrooo vhlch aost occurotoly 
doicrlboi tho condldoto'o hobltuol bohovlor iflth rogord to thot> opoclflc trolt. Uto tho 

•poco at tho ond of ooch Itoa for any comnont you caro to aako about tho Candida to ao 
far ao that trait io concornod. 

A. HON WELL IS HE ABLE TO DIRECT AND INFLUENCE OTHERS ALONG DEFINITE LINES OF ACTION? 

Vary ouccooiful in loading others. 

- - - NOroally succossful in directing and controlling others. 

— - - - loader - incapable of directing others. 

Coononts 



B. HOW WELL DOES HE WORK WITH ASSOaATES AND OTHERS FOR THE GOOD OF A GROUP? 

- Cooperates villingly and actively regardless of self-benefit: mikes thinss 
go smoothly. 

- Cooperates uith others toward accomplishment of common cause. 

- ■■■ , Gives limited cooperation; neglects common good for own interests. 

Comments 



C. HOW RESPONSIBLE IS HE? IS HE ABLE TO GET THINGS DONE ON HIS OWN? 

-Ml Exceptionally able to accomplish work without instructions. 

Carries out routine activity on own responsibility. 

Usually needs detailed instructions with regular checks of work. 

Comments 



D. HOW DOBS HE REACT TO SUGGESTIONS OR CRITICISM BY OTHERS? 

- Follows suggestions willingly. 

— , Listens to suggestions but may act without considering them. 

Resents suggestions and criticism. 

Comments 

E. HOW WELL DOES HE APPLY ATTENTION, ENERGY, AND PERSISTENCE IN FOLLOWING A JOB THROUGH? 

Unusual perseverance; does more than expected. 

__ Industrious, energetic; dependable at all times. 

■ Completes assigned tasks of his own accord. 

- Rather indifferent; does not finish Job. 

- Needs much prodding to complete work. 

Comments 

F. HOW WELL DOBS HE PUT HIS PRINCIPLES AND CONVICTIONS INTO ACTION? 

I. ■ Carries out his principles and convictions constantly and boldly even in face 
of obstacles. 

- Acts according to his convictions under normal circumstances. 

— Falls to carry out his convictions under adverse circumstances. 

Comments 
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Directions: Please state briefly vhat you know of the applicant with regard to each of the 
following items. 

IWULD YOU DESCRIBE THE POSITION HELD BY THE CANDIDATE WHILE UNDER YOUR SUPERVISION? 

Title of Position: 



Duties : 



DO YOU KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT HIS PARTICIPATION IN CIVIC, SERVICE, OR PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
— _ No. If yes, please explain. 



DO YOU HAVE AN OVERALL IMPRESSION OF HIS LEADERSHIP POTENTIAL FOR DIRECTING VOCATIONAL 
OR TECHNICAL EDU^ViTON PROGRAMS? Yes No. If yes, please explain. 



OTHER INFORMATION. (Include here any information that you deem pertinent wh^ch has not 
been asked above, such as discretion, honesty, neatness, companions. Integrity, etc.) 



How long have you known the candidate? 

Are you related to the candidate? Yes __ No. 

If yes, state relationship. _________________ 

Signed 

Your name , 

(printed or typed) 

Employed by 

Position 

Date . 



Since your answer to the foregoing 
items will have direct bearing upon 
the selection of this candidate, 
please immediately return this form 
In the enclosed envelope. 
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RftMK OP IMXERIISHIP LEADERSHIP IMVOLVIMENT ACnVTUES BASED ON ERBajENCY 
OP OCCURRENCE AMONG ItO PARTICIPAHIS IN IRE LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

FOR VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
(Interim Report - January 1965) 



Rank of 
Activltj 


^lype of Activity 


Paipticipants Reporting 
Number Percent 




Surveys: Area, Community, and OccTjgaational 


13 


32.5 


2 


Manpower Development and Training Act Activitj 


U 


! 27.5 


4 


Cooperative Training 


10 


1 

25.0 


4 


Dropout Study 


10 


25.0 


4 


Follow-\;p Study 


10 


25.0 


6 


Adult Education 


7 


17.5 


8 


Guidance 


6 


15.0 


8 


!Drade and Industrial Education 


6 


15.0 


8 


Industrial Arts Education 


6 


15.0 


10 


Business Education 


4 


10.0 


13 


Vocational Agriculture 


1 


2.5 


13 


Practical Nursing 


1 


2.5 


13 


Commercial Foods Training 


1 


2.5 


13 


Home Economics 


1 


2.5 


13 

•» 

1 


Apprentice Training 


1 ! 

i 

i 


2.5 
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BANK OF INTERNSHIP FIELD VISITATIONS 
BASED ON FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE AMONG kO PARTICIPANTS 
IN THE LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
FOR VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
(Interim Report- January^ 1963 ) 



I— « 

• 


iFarticlpantfl 


Repotting 


^.ank 1 


Type of Field Visitation 


Number 


percent 


— ~T 

1 


Cooperative Training; T & I, Office, Distributive 


17 


42.5 


2 


Vocational. Education Act of 1963 and State 
Plan Conferences 


12 


30.0 


3.5 


Michigan Qs^loyment Security Commission Offices 


11 


27.5 


3.5 


Industrial Arts Departments 1 


11 


27.5 


5 


High School Administrators 


10 


25.0 


6.5 


Vocational-Technical Programs in Community 
Colleges and Technical Institutes 


9 


22,5 


6.5 


Hcmie Economics Laboratories 


9 I 


22.5 


9 


MDTA-ARA Projects 


8 


20.0 


9 


Day Trade Programs 


8 


20.0 


9 


Industry and Industrial Development Groups 


8 


20.0 


11.5 


High School Commercial Departments 


7 


17.5 


11.5 


Chamber of Commerce, Junior Chamber of Commerce 


7 


17.5 


l 4 


Service Clubs 


6 


15.0 


l 4 


Apprentice Training Programs 


6 


15.0 


lU 


Adult Extension 


6 ! 


! 15.0 


16.5 


Guidance Staffs 


5 


12.5 


16.5 


U-M In-Service ;/orkshop 


5 

i 


12.5 

1 


18 


Nurses ' Trai ling 


k 


10.0 


19.5 


Board of Education 


3 

i 

3 


7.5 

i 


19.5 


PTA 


7.5 


.il .5 


Youth with Special Needs 


2 


5.0 


21.3 


Advisory Committees 


2 


5.0 


^3 


AVA Convention 

1 


1 


2.5 
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R/UOC OF INTERNSHIP LEADERSHIP INVOLVEMENT ACTIYITIES 
EASED ON FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE AMONG ^ PARTICIPANTS 
IN OHE LE^ERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROJECT FOR 





VOi'AIIOIKIi AHD imiHHICAL EDUCATION 
(winter Tem - 1965) 


Rank 


Of Activity 


Fartlelpants Reporting 


Number 


Percent 


1 


Follow-up Studies 


16 


to.o 


2.5 


Copperatlve Ttulnlng Programs 


14 


35.0 


2.5 


Surveys: Area, Community and Occupational 


14 


35.0 


k 


Trade and ItUustrlal Education 


13 


32.5 


5 


Diropout Study 


10 


25.0 


6 


Economic Opportunity Act 


9 


22.5 


7.5 


Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTH) 


8 


20.0 


7.5 


Area Programs 


0 


20.0 


9.5 


Community Programs 


6 


15.0 


9.5 


Adult Education 


6 


15.0 


11.5 


Business Education 


5 


12.5 


11.5 


Industrial Arts Education 


5 


12.3 


13.5 


Technical Education 


4 


10.0 


13.5 


Guidance 


4 


10.0 


15.5 


Nursing Prograios 


3 


7.5 


15.5 


School Programs 


3 


7.5 


17 


Apprenticeship Programs 


2 


5.0 


18.5 


Commercial Foods 


1 


2.5 


18.5 


Vocational Agriculture Education 


1 


2.5 
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BANK OF imiERNSHIP FIELD VISITATIONS 
BASED ON FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE AMONG hO PARTICIPANTS 
IK THE LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
FOR VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATICW 



Rank 




Participant 


:s Reporting 


Type of Field Visitation 


Nurab'^r 


Percent 


1 


Day Tra^c^ Vocational Industrial 


20 


50.0 


2.5 


Cooperative T & I (Trade and Industrial Education) 


18 


45.0 


2.5 


Industrial Arts 1 

1 


18 


45.0 




f 

1 

Cooperative Distributive t 


l6 


40.0 


4.5 


1 

Hieb School Comunity 


l6 


40.0 


6.5 


Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 


15 


37.5 


6.5 


Cooperative Office Practice 


15 


37.5 


8 


Home Economics 


l4 


35-0 


9 


Post-Sec ondar;;’ Vocational-Technical 


12 


30.0 


10 


Vocational Directors' Workshop 


11 


27.5 


12.5 


Adult Extension T & I 


9 


22.5 


12.5 


PTA Meeting 


9 


22.5 


12.5 


Vocational Agriculture 


9 


22.5 


12.5 


Chamber of Commerce, Junior College, Service Clubs 


9 


22.5 


16 


Apprentice Training 


8 


20.0 


l6 


Michigan Etaploynent Security Commission (MESC) 


8 


20.0 


16 


Guidance 


8 


20.0 


17 


Advisory Committee 


7 


17 5 


20.5 


Industry, Business, Industrial 


6 


15.0 


20.5 


Development Gz^\;ps 


6 


15.0 


20.5 


Economic Opportunity Act Programs 


6 


15.0 


20.5 


Faculty, Board of Education Meeting 


! ^ 


15.0 


20.5 


Trade -Technical Conference 


6 


15.0 


24 


Nurses Training 


5 


12.5 


25 


Labor Unions 


2 


50 
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1964 SUMMER WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



TABLE I 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO OTHERS 



Response 


N' 


Percent 


Yes— unqualified 


l6 


80 


Yes— qualified 


4 


20 


No 


0 


0 


Totals 


20 


100 



Table I indicates the tabulation of the responses to Question 1: "Having been 

a member of the Leadership Development Summer Workshop, would you advise others 
to do the same if given the opportunity?" The following reasons were listed by 
the r'four participants who answered "Yes-*-qualif ied" : 

•Two respondents mentioned poor physical facilities. ‘ 

One respondent was dissatisfied with University of Michigan policies 
concerning transfer of credit. 

One respondent felt that too many consultants were of The University 
of Michigan staff. 



TABLE II 



AREAS THAT IVIADE THE MOST SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTIONS 



Rank Order 
of Importance 


Areas Listed 


Frequency 

Mentioned 


1. 


Insight into total vocational 






education program 


19 


2. 


Leadership skills 


15 


5. 


Knowledge of areas other than 






vocational education 


12 


4. 


Personal skills 


10 


5. 


Knowledge in your areas of 






specialization 


8 



Table II indicates the responses to Question 2; ^'"In whit areas do you feel the 
workshop made to your professional growth?" 



TABLE III 



ELEMENTS THAT MADE THE LEAST SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTIONS 



Rank Order 
of Importance 


Elements Listed 


Frequency 

Mentioned 


1- 


Some speakers were uninspiring 


5 


2. 


State reports on vocational education 


4 




Too much listening, not enough doing 


5 


^.5 


Time spent listening to tapes 


5 




Driver education presentation 


5 


4.5 


Dr. X's presentation 


5 


7. 


The Whitman kits 


2 


8. 


Twelve other items were mentioned only 
one time each 


1 


Table III indicates 


responses to Question 5: "Which elements 


of the workshop 



did you leasrt^VorthwiOTSr?" ' 

The nature of the responses to Question 5 seems to indicate that, although 
all elements of the program made some worthwhile contribution, perhaps some 
of the time could have been spent to greater advantage, as is brought out 
in the responses to Question 4. 
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TABLE IV(a) 



SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE— ADDITIONS OR CHANGES 



Rank Order 
of Importance 


Responses 


Frequency 

Mentioned 


1. 


More practical projects, such as the Lenawee 






County Project, with more time allowed 


7 


2. 


More time for research 


6 


5. 


More time given to business education 


5 


5.5 


An air-conditioned classroom 


5 


5.5 


Group research projects (rather than in- 






dividual papers) 


5 


5.5 


More field trips 


5 


5.5 


Develop an area program as a group project 


5 


11. 


More appropriate physical facilities 


2 


11. 


More information concerning distributive 






education 


2 


11. 


More group problems 


2 


11. 


More information relating to vocational 






education legislation 


2 


11. 


More consultants in agriculture 


2 


11. 


More opportunities for class discussion 


2 


11. 


More of Dr. Odiorne 


2 


15. 


Twenty other items each mentioned once 


1 



Table IV(a) indicates some of the responses to Question 4: "What suggestions 

would you make for future workshops in terms of course content?" 



TABLE IV(b) 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE— DELETIONS 



Rank Order 
of Importance 


Responses 


Frequency 

Mentioned 


1.5 


Individual research papers 


4 


1.5 


Driver education information 


4 


5. 


Some of the more theoretical speakers 


5 


4. 


Omit some speakers, thus leaving more time 






to discuss speaker presentation 


2 


5. 


Eleven other items each mentioned once 


1 



Table IV(b) indicates some of the responses to Question 4: "What sugges- 

tions would you make for future workshops in terms of course content?" 



TABIiE V(a) 



SUGGESTIONS FOR LENGTH OF WORKSHOP— WEEKS 



Number 
of Weeks 


Frequency 


Percent 


k 


1 


5 


6 


8 


ho 


8 


11 


55 


10 


_0 


0 




Totals 20 


100 



Table V(a) records "the responses to Question 5(s)* What would you suggest as 
the most appropriate, length of time for the workshop in terms of weeks?" 



TABLE V(b) 

SUGGESTIONS FOR LENGTH OF WORKSHOP— HOURS PER DAY 



Hours 
per Day 


Frequency 


Percent 


k 


9 


45 


5 


k 


20 


6 


7 


55 


7 


_o 


0 




Totals 20 


100 



Table V(b) gives the responses to Question "What would you suggest as 

the most appropriate length of time for the workshop in terms of hours per 

day?" 



APPENDIX H 




RMK OF IMIBimHir FIBU VISmTIOHS 
BASED OH TOTAL HUMBER OF VISnS MADE 
BY TBS AO MKtlCinUaS XH THE LEAMRSHIF 
DBVBLORIBHI FMUECI FOR VOaxiOMAL AMD TBCBnCAL BOOCATIOM 

(Hlntw T*ni - 196S) 



I 

f 



Mnk 


Typt of Field Viiitation 


Total Number of Visits 


1 


Induitrial Arte 


"B 


2 


Hlch School Gonnunity 


52 


3 


Day Tradt. Vocational Induatrial 


50 


4 


Coonarativa T. and I. {Trade and Induatrial) 


42 


5 


Cooparativa Diatributiva 


38 


6.5 


Cooparativa Offiea Praetiea 


36 


6.5 


Foot Saeondary Vocational-Taehnieal 


36 


8 


Hom Eeonomiea 


35 


9.5 


Hanpowar Davalopmant and Traininst CMDTA) 


27 


9.5 


Vocational Director 'a Horkahop 


2i 


ll 


Apprentice Training 


23 


12 


P.T.A. Maatinga 


22 


13 


Chamber of Comnarea. Service Cluba. etc. 


20 


14 


Faculty and Board of Education Maatinaa 


18 


15 


Adult Extension T. and I. 


16 


i? 


Vocational Agriculture 


iz 


17 


Michigan Employment Security Cdnoiission 


12 


17 


Economic Opportunity Act Programs 


12 


19 


Trade-Technical Conference 


11 


20 


Guidance 


10 


21 


Advisory Committee Meetings 


8 


22 


Industries and Businesses 


7 


23.5 


Development Groups 


6 


23.5 


Nurses Training 




24 


Labor Unions 


3 




TOTAL S98 
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